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:". President has vetoed the Chinese Bill on grounds to which the 

‘* Hoodlums ” of California can take no exception. He gives a 
brief summary of our negotiations with China since 159, and cites in 
extenso the fifth and sixth articles of the Burlingame Treaty, making 
mutual provision for emigration, residence, and travel; acknow- 
ledges that the experience of the Californians as to the working of 
the Treaty may indicate the need of some revision of it, and that any- 
how ‘‘ the very grave discontent of the people of the Pacific States 
with the present working of Chinese immigration, and their still 
graver apprehensions therefrom in the future, deserve the most 
serious attention of the people of the whole country, and a solici- 
tous interest on the part of Congress and the Executive.” He points 
out, however, very tersely, that while it is undeniable that Con- 
gress has the power to abrogate a treaty. it is no less clear that the 
power of amending a treaty or making a new one rests exclusively 
with the President and Senate. This bill does not abrogate a 
treaty ; it seeks to amend it by denouncing one provision in it, and 
its passage, therefore, he holds is beyond Congressional compe 
tence. ‘Taking the other view, that a denunciation of this one pro- 
vision is practically a denunciation of the whole treaty, he holds 
that there is no such urgency in the matter as to call for action that 
would suddenly put our citizens now in China in peril, and might 
entail an interruption of our commercial relations. 
withholds his signature. 


He accordingly 





The Forty-fifth Congress expired on Tuesday, with the Army 
Appropriation Bill and the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 
propriation Bill unpassed, and the President has accordingly con- 
vened the new Congress for the 18th instant. The deadlock was 
nominally over three issues—viz., in the Army Bill the prohibition 
of the presence of troops at polling places; and in the Legislative 
Bill the repeal of the Southern jurors’ test-oath and of the provi- 
sion for United States supervisors of elections. Really, however, 
the Republicans, in spite of their well-founded objection to new 
legislation being attached to appropriation bills, would have yield- 
ed the first two points if the Democrats had abandoned their tra- 
ditional policy of opposing every safeguard to honest suffrage. The 
latter refused to budge, and rejected a proposition to continue for 
six months the appropriations of the present fiscal vear for the 
Army and the three Government branches. 





The Census Bill has been passed with amendments calling for 
statistics of the ownership of the public debt, and for the financial 
condition in minute detail of railroad, telegraph, and insurance 
companies. 
shelved. The House so emphaticaily repudiated the Roach subsidy 
(159 to 89) that the Senate was obliged to recede. The vote on 
the Anti-Chinese Bill after the veto was 109 yeas to 95 nays, so that 
the veto was sustained. The Arrears of Pensions Appropriations 
Bill was threatened with an extension of the pension law of March 9, 
1878 (relating to the soldiers of the War of 1812), to the soldiers and 
sailors of the Mexican War, but the thought of Jefferson Davis be- 
coming a pensioner was too much for endurance. 


Considering the state of the public business the debate in the 
Senate on Jefferson Davis was more than ridiculous, though, if one 
were to judge from the Washington letters of some of the news- 
papers, it afforded immense relief to the people of the United 
States. General Shields’s proposal to aggravate the evils of the 
Arrears of Pensions Bill by making it cover soldiers of the 
War was simply an ebullition of *‘ good fellowship,” 
have been dismissed without debate. But 
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The Sugar Bill was withdrawn, the Geneva Award Bill | 
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to be exeluded from its benefits: so there ios With gl [ so 


lemnity a discussion of his carcer, 


he had recently come before the public, and was a lusty young 
fellow who was likely to make trouble, and in the courss whieh 
Senator Blaine intimated that if Senator Thu ) Were not so old 
he would intlict corporal punishment on him. The lar used 
about Davis was too mild to please William E. Chandler, who was 
in the gallery, so he sent down a taunting n we to that effeet to 
the elder Chandler, daring him to call Davis some tr . 
The elder Chandler then rose and abused him savagely, declaring 
that “every man, woman, and child at the North believed | to 
be a double-dyed traitor.” But, if so, what was the use of imped 
ing business by talking about him ? 

The people who had their doors studded with big nails, and had 
their walls loopholed for musketry, when the Potter Co ot 
was appointed, in expectation ofa * revolution” whieh would desolate 


every school district in the country, es we were assured by one 


authority, will have been relieved before this reaches t] y 
that it has all ended, as we assured them it would, in a huge « 
paign document. The majority of the co tee has report ’ 
out any loss of life, and without producing the smatlest etleet on the 
stock market. The Report is written by the chairman ds ditfers 
from most of its kind in the exceeding sobriety of its tom 


The Report shows that in Florica the Canvassing Board was 


vested with purely clerical ftunetions, and re exceeded its pow 
ers when it rejected from the returns a portion of the vetes east: and 
that it purposely withheld its announcement until the morning when 
the electors were to meet and vote, so that no time was allowed t 


effectual appeal to the Supreme Court, which afterwards ordet 
re-canvass on behalf of the Demoeratic candidate for governor. 1 


asmuch as this wrong might be perpetrated in any State, the Cor 
mittee recommend a law to meet a similar emergent In the case 
of Louisiana, it shows what an anomalous power the Returning 
Board had over elections, and rehearses the steps which it took to 
justify its predetermined partisan acti These were, the per 


tent assumption that the color-line was the party-line 
contests; a fraudulent census, producing 2 
than white, and deriving nearly 25,000 voters f1 


| in the State 
>.000 more black voters 
om the 57,000 eolored 
men, women, and children in New Orleans alone : a correspondingly 
fraudulent registration : 

“return the 


and instructions to parish supervisors to 


votes according to the eensus.” It is further shown 


that the Board, having no authority to discard votes when the re 

turns were unaccompanied by protests about intimidation, et 

and being aware that none such were made at the el] on 
of 1876, selected at pleasure Democratic parishes to throw out, 
and procured protests from them; that in order to make sure of 
pretexts they instructed the Republicar sof East Felici to ab 
stain from the polls, and thus atford prima-facie evidence of intimi- 
dation, and that supplementary protests of violence were obtained 
of Anderson and Weber, although there was ails bance of the 
peace whatever; that evidence in regard to these protests w 

sought at the expense of the United States Government 1 1 igno 
rant negroes brought down from the terior, whose aftidavits 
being written down for them, their marks were affixed and they 
sent home with fees, and that the n testimony was so 
great that the Board could not possibly have considered or read it 


before their decision was reached The Re rt also recites the well- 
known facets of the forged electoral certificat rom Louisiana, re- 
placing the defective original « tificates, It concludes that Tild 
was elected in Louisi ina by aclear major of seven thot ind vote 
which had passed the serutiny of hostile Re lican regist ( 
commissioners ; that intimidation is disproved “ by the und ited 
fact that the vote was larger in proportion to the population than 
"at any previous election ever held in the same State”; that the 
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( ed and sustained by the “© visiting statesmen,” 
mest encomiums” upon them, although 

d,” and doubtless promised them 

d reward, both of whieh have been accorded ; and that 
mutatis mutandis are applicable to Florida, 


ted,” and was denounced by all the 


Grave ent Mr. Tilden is exonerated from 

( th the ¢ phe (lespi rely The Report includes a list 

( corhectled tl th the Florida and Louisiana elee- 
Deel pPpol ted to Federal offices 

compliment Mr. Potter for his liberal rulings ; 

Pilden’s denial of Peltom’s corrupt negotiations * could 

oment be entertained by candid men,” and that there is 


ence that the members either of the South Carolina o1 
Returning Boards were corruptible. They say that ‘in 


the face of the returns gave but 91 majority to Mr. T:lden 


ost favorable construction”; that the mode of canvassing 

lect tor v their Democratic colleagues would have given the 
elect 140 majoritv, while that imposed by the Supreme 
ve given them 200, and ** purging the county returns 

ud,” as the Democratic Attorney-General advised, 900 majority. 
complain that they were outvoted on the question of inquir- 


to the allewed fraue t the ballot-box in Florida, to which 





Of Louisiana they have Lut little to Say eX- 


enti relused, 


to the Sherman letter: they think the Committee 


eept in retel 
ought to have been unanimous in exeulpating Mr. Sherman. In 
short, the two reports afford little help to a judgment, since they 
iwoid direct ues, and there is no proportion in the stress they lay 


} } } t 
on the Same Topics. 


According to the majority report of the Teller Committee, which 


was laid before the Senate on Thursday, the elections last year in 
South Carolin e distinguished by the general use of tissue bal- 


lots, Which extended to every county but one. In Louisiana the 
vlessness took the form of murder, of which it is said 
there were between thirty and forty cases. Freedom of speech on 
political or social questions was suppressed by the Democrats, on 
the ground that the discussion of such subjects had an incendiary 
ffect and tended to ereate ill-feeling and animosity between the 
races, and endangered the public peace. In spite of the pre- 
tence that the outrages committed by whites on the negroes were 
alwavs caused by threats made by the latter, the witnesses were 
obliged to confess that the disposition of the colored peceple was 
peaceful and law-abiding, and that the whites had never had any 
reason to fear them. In several districts in both States the clee- 
tions tor Congre men and for State and cor nty ciicers were gov- 
erned by violence and fraud. The laws of South Carolina and 
Louisiana are amply sufficient for the protection of citizens in their 
rights, but no effort was made to enforce them. The Committee 
7 


lave asked and obtained leave to sit during the recess and take 


further testimony. 


Reeent developments regarding two or three of our life insur- 
anee companies would seem to close the case against State super- 

ion “as conducted inthe State of New York,” so that a disinter- 
ested jury would give a verdict witLout leaving their seats. In the 
Globe Mutual (mutual as far as the President’s family 
is coneerned) the protecting «gis of the Insurance Department 
seems to have been eonverted into a sereen to hide the officers’ 

egularities from the outraged policy-holders. The company was 
exsunined last year by Deputy-Superintendent MeCall, whose abil- 
itv and integrity have never been questioned, and an elaborate re- 
pert made to his superior officer in May, which was “ pocketed ” by 
the Superintendent, and has only now been brought to light on the 
tory demand of the Assembly. This report sets forth in 
loans ” and other investments of the company, 


aet I the ** bu din 


ind Mr. MeCall’s comment upon this department of the business 


t ‘there has never been on exhibition, in the history of 
t institution of the State of New York, a record so tho- 


Nation. 
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roughly to be condemned as that presented in the real-estate 
leans of this company.” The balance-sheet of the company, as 
adjusted by Mr. MeCall, showed a deficit as respects policy-hol 
ders of $373,739 19, or as respects stockholders of $473,739 19, 
the capital stock being $100,000, 

There have been two singular ecollege rows during the week, 
ind both in institutions to which young men are attracted 
largely by their religious influences. At Trinity College, Hartford, 
the whole of the undergraduates, with one or two exceptions, ross 
in revolt against the college authorities and went through som 
‘exercises ” of a festive character in a hired room in the city, at 
Which they recited poems which they had been forbidden to recit 
Without previous submission to college censure. The result 
that the unfortunate parents of the mutineers were summoned fro! 
their homes in dreadful weather by telegraph in order to quell t] 
disorder, and were baturally indignant on discovering the nature of 
the crisis. Their intervention resulted in the passage of two bun 
combe resolutions—one by the students, acknowledging they had 
made a mistake, and the other by the Faculty, agreeing to overloo 


The second row actually occurred in an Episcopal the- 


the matter. 
ological seminary in which young men are trained for the ministry, 
near Pougnkeepsie, in this State. Some of them went ona sleighing 
party and afterwards had a supper, at which several got drunk. Sub 
sequently, another student, through whom the affair reached th 
know ledge of the Faculty, was put under a pump. Then there wa 
a‘ free fight,” in which chairs were used ; then there was a secession 
of a large number because others were not expelled, in spite of thy 
wdvice of the Faculty to forget the past and apply themselves to thei: 
studies with renewed vigor. When one considers that these gen- 
tlemen are actually preparing to be teachers of religion, and ar 
presumably of tolerably mature age, the willingness of the Faculty 
to do another day’s work on them strikes one as rather odd. — It 
difficult to believe that any body of professors, however able, could 
truly prepare them for orders within any reasonable period. 
Arehbishop Purcell’s liabilities now appear to ameunt to $6,000, 

000, and the number of his unfortunate depositors to 11,000, 01 
whom many have at last lost their temper and have begun suits 
against him. The affair has clearly passed beyond the control of 
his friends and even of the Church, whieh already finds it hard to 
make ends meet. To crown all, he appears to have kept no regu- 
lar accounts, and to have but little knowledge of what he did with 
the money, though of course none of it was applied to his persona! 
use—the celibaey of the clergy being a strong protection against 
abuees of this kind. The whole affair is a curious example of thi 
working in an intensely commercial society of the reverence for au- 
thority, and especially ecclesiastical authority, which grew up in 
poor agricultural communities. Irish and German peasants, natu- 
rally enough, carry their scanty savings to the priest for safe keep 
ing; the habit has been kept up in Ohio, and, as might bave been 
expected, bas resuited in a bankruptcy almost equal in size to 


Strousberg’s. 


The subscriptions to the United States 4 per cents. fell off dur- 
ing the week, and no further calls for the redemption of 5.20 6 per 
cents. have been issued. Sterling exchange has advanced to tlh: 
specie-exporting point; at least, the nominal rates are fully up to 
that point, and the actual rates are very close to it. This rise was 
not unexpected, as the sules of 4 per cent. bonds in Europe have not 
been sufficient to counterbalance the amount of United States 5.20 
bonds called home for redemption and railroad securities sent hei 
because of the high prices now current at New York. Money con- 
tinues abundant in the loan market notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of securities taken back from Europe, and the Province of Que- 
bee has brought out a loan for $3,000,000 in New York rather than 
take it to London. This is the first foreign loan ever offered in 
New York, and it is remarkable that a borrowing nation should 
have so impressed the worid with its “‘ money power ” that it is now 
asked to lend to its neighbors. The New York banks have suttered 


ah, amnoh & 
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the Treasury. As the Treasury has the power to put any part of 
its balance in national bank depositories the loss is not regarded as 
of the same importance as it would otherwise be. Silver has been 
steady during the week. The price in London has stood at 494d. 
per oz.; the bullion value here for the 4124-grain dollar has ruled at 
S0.8391 to $0.8353. 


The more is known about the late disaster to the British troops 
in Zulu-land the more unpleasant it appears. The causes of the war 
have been set forth ina memorandum by Sir Bartle Frere, who is 
the High Commissioner on the spot, in an elaborate memorandum, 
and, though the list includes some violations of British territory and 
other small outrages, the real one is the impossibility of permitting 
a savage chief to maintain a disciplined and well-armed force of 
10,000 men on the borders of a peaceful agricultural and thinly- 
settled colony. In- other words, it had 
break up Cetewayo’s army and bring him into a state of harmless 
subordination, and any excuses that offered themselves were seized 
on for this purpose. 
make his submission, on pain of military execution, and Sir Bartle 
and Lord Chelmsford, the general in command, chose their own 
time for the attack, and accordingly cannot plead surprise or un- 
readiness. Lord Chelmsford had 10,000 men under his orders—a 
foree considered amply sufficient, for 450 Dutch farmers of the Trans- 
vaal have before now defeated 12,000 Zulus in a pitched battle. He 
however, divided his forces, advanced himself into the enemy’s terri- 
tory to reconnoitre at the head of one column, leaving another at 
his camp twelve miles away. It now appears that so defective 
was his scouting that an army of 20,000 men actually got in his 
rear, and overwhelmed the second column, and detached five thou- 
sand men to assail the small party of one hundred men left to 
guard the ford over the Tugela River, which constituted his sole 
line of retreat. But for the obstinate defence of the little garrison, 
which held its own for twelve hours, inflicting enormous loss on the 
enemy, he, too, would have been cut off and surrounded, and pro- 
bably have shared the fate of his subordinate, Major Durnford. 


become necessary to 


He was accordingly ordered to disarm and 


The Zulu tactics were, moreover, well known, and resemble those of 


our own Indians in the old days of forest fighting. They push 
round on both wings through the thick African bush, and when the 
circle is completed open fire, and at the last charge with long 
knives. There is nothing for it now but to finish Cetewayo’s army, 
which, owing to the difficult nature of the country, is going to be a 
long and expensive job. 


Troops are being hurried to the scene of action from all parts of 
the Empire, including India and the Mauritfus, but the smallness of 


the force which can be spared throws curious light on the theatrical 
performance of threatening Russia in Turkey with the Sepoy army. 
The little war in Afghanistan with the barbarous levies, who have 
not yet mustered courage to fight a battle in the open, has tasked 
the resources of India both in men and money so severely that 
if Yakub Khan, who has now sueceeded his deceased father, 
Shir Ali, continues the conflict, and Russia were to choose to play 
any more tricks in Turkey, it is not England who could bring her 
to reason. In fact, great fears begin to be felt among the Jingoes 
that Cetewayo may after all be the means of destroying the division 
of Bulgaria on which Lord Beaconsfield plumed himself as the hap- 
piest stroke of his policy. The hostility of the people of Eastern 
tumelia to the separation continues to be intense, and there is no 
doubt of its being fomented by Russia. There is much likelihood, 
too, that the entrance of the Turks will be resisted forcibly, or will 
be followed by insurrectionary outbreaks, which will finally compel 


the armed intervention of the Powers, and the abandonment of the | 


Jingo experiment. The news of the South African defeat, therefore, 
was terribly unwelcome to the Ministry, coming as it did at the open- 
ing of Parliament, and all the more because it crushes the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s plan for distributing the expenses of the prepara- 
tions for fighting Russia over three years, instead of paying them 
out of the taxes of the current vear. 
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i further reduction in their reserves on account of payments into 


He was warned at the time ' 


by the Liberals that he could not in this way count upon the future, 
and the event has justified them. 


Affairs in France have taken a turn for the worse, and. the 
Waddington Ministry seems already tottering to its fall. Wadding- 
ton himself is hardly the kind of man for his place. He is a eold, 
blut® manufacturer, whom Gambetta dislikes, partly instinetivels 
and partly for cause, as he was supposed to have interfered t 
prevent Gambetta’s meeting socially some of the royal personages 
who were in Paris at the Exposition, and President Grevy is said to 
have accepted him on Dufaure’s resignation rather as a stop-gap 
than because he liked him. He was hardly in office before a tiere: 
attack was made on the Paris police by a series of accusations in 
Radical paper, the Lanterne, that compelled enquiry, whieh did 
not sustain all the charges, but revealed much that was very dam 
aging, and furnished the extreme Left with plenty of 
This foreed M. Mareére, the Minister of the Interior, either t 
choose between surrendering all his subordinates to the Radicals, o1 
standing by them, and the attack on him has been so tierce that he 
has had to resign. 


) YIVVIVI t ’ 
QMMUnILo!L 


Close on this comes a charge against M. Leo 
Say, the Minister of Finance, of having used his official knowledge t 
He is an old clerk of the Rothschilds, 
and has been concerned with them in many tinancial operations 
and is already very wealthy. 


speculate on the Bourse. 


The conversion of the tive per cent 
Rentes into three or four per cents would be easy, and has been lon; 
talked of, but is opposed by the Radicals because the bonds art 
largely held by the peasantry. But the talk of it and the reterenc: 
of it to a Committee of the Assembly had lowered their price of lat 
greatly, and while low the Rothschilds appear to have bought then 
heavily, it is alleged on the strength of the information furnished by 
M. Say to a syndicate of brokers that the Committee would report 


‘ 


against the conversion. The resulting outery is so fieree that at this 
Writing it is supposed that he also will have to resign. It is hardly 
possible that after this the Ministry could hold together verv long. 

have at last 


The Turks and Russians concluded a detinitive 


treaty of peace, which leaves the provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano standing except in so far as they have been moditied by the 
Treaty of Berlin. ) 
but no time or mode of payment is fixed, and to this is to be added 
compensation to Russian subjects for losses sutfered during the war. 


The indemnity in money is fixed at $160,000,000, 


not to exceed $5,000,000, and the cost of maintaining the prisoner 
of war. It will that the indemnity, although the ex- 
isting public debt takes precedence of it, gives Russia a 
means of annoyance. The evacuation of the territory began al 
most immediately after the ratification, and is probably by this tim: 
all but complete. The Montenegrins have come into possessior 
after long delay, of Spuz and Podgoritza, but the Porte still refuse 
on one pretext or another to negotiate with the Greeks on the basis 
prescribed by the Treaty of Berlin, and France has at last informe 

the Govermnent at Athens that she will formally request the Porte to 
do so, and in case of refusal herself appeal to the Powers. A Freneh- 
man, M. de To que ille, has a seheme on foot for a readjustment of 


be seen 


potent 


the public debt on the basis of a new loan from the present creditors, 


willing to promise anything in order to get hold of the money. 





The consideration of Prussia’s steady support of Austria on the 
Eastern Question appears in the now publicly announced revision 
of the Treaty of Prague, by the fifth article of whieh Austria 
reserved to the inhabitants of Northern Schleswig-Holstein the 
right at a suitable time to declare by popular vote whether they 
would be annexed to Germany or restored to Denmark. Bismarck 
has, of course, carefully abstained from permitting the exercise of 
any such right, and he has now obtained from Austria, by a new 
Treaty, a formal abrogation of the provision, so that the under- 
standing between the two empires appears to be pertect. It is 
rumored that Austria also secures by this German support or conni 
vance for any moves she may hereafter find it necessary to take in 
the direction of Salonica. , 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY FACTS ABOUT THE LATE CON- 


GRESS. 
we difficulty, to which we have often called attention of late, of 


finding out, by observation of the proceedings in Congress, what 


isa Republican and what a Democrat—or, in other words, what is 
line that divides the two great parties which 


has not 


the nature of the 
every two years contend tor the control of the Government 
any means diminished by the course of the Congress which 
In fact, the history of its votes and 


been by 
ended its existence on Tuesday. 
debates makes it seem more and more likely that the next Presiden- 
tial election will turn on the comparative personal merits or demer- 
For many years after the foundation of the 
parties were 


its of the candidates. 
Government—indeed, down to the outbreak of the war 
divided, roughly, it is true, but. still sufficient distinetness to 
enable one to predict the ground they would take on most Federal 


with 


questions, by their manner of interpreting the Constitution, whether 
loosely or strictly. Lf either Democrats or Republicans of to-day 
inherited the traditions of their political ancestors, we should be 
able to say with certainty what course either party would pursue 
with regard to the paper-money question, the silver question, the 
pension question, the Chinese question, and the army question, or 
any other question which has been prominently before the public 
during the last two years. As a matter of facet, nothing in the his- 
tory of parties would have foreshadowed any important vote of the 
late Congress. 

It found resumption on a certain day provided for by its pre- 
decessor, but it had no sooner met than desperate attempts to 


repeal the Act were made, which were supported by large bodies of 


both Republicans and Democrats, the only difference being that the 
Democrats contributed the larger contingent to the attack, and the 
credit of defeating it was in iike manner shared by both. Efforts 
to revive the income tax and revise the tariff were supported and 
defeated, in like manner, by votes drawn from both sides indiscrimi- 
nately, with little or no regard to party platforms. The Silver Bill 
was passed by an overwhelming majority of both parties, though its 
avowed object 
the public creditor—was one against which the Republicans were 
The Bankrupt Law was repealed also by an in- 
discriminate vote. The Electoral Count Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Edmunds, was passed in the Senate by the aid of Democratic votes, 
but in the House neither side has deigned to pay much attention to 
it, and the time for calm legislation on the subject may be said now 
to have all but passed by. Both 
strict economy, but both joined in passing by overwhelming ma- 
jorities the Arrears of Pensions Bill, the Democrats indifferent to 
the fact that it takes $27,000,000 out of the Treasury, and the 
Republicans to the fact that it may give the inflationists a weapon 
The payment of the 


solemnly pledged. 


to use against the permanence of resumption. 
Fisheries Award was opposed by Republicans and supported by 
Democrats without any reference, apparently, to party traditions 
or associations. Strangest of all, the Chinese Bill, which seemed 
to be more distinctly than any measure which has come before 
Congress in recent times hostile to the fundamental principles of 
the Republicans, was passed by a powerful combination of both 
parties, the leader in its support being the noisiest Republican 
agitator now to be found in public life. It is not surprising, in 
view of all these things, that neither party should have steadily 
supported or opposed the Administration. It has been helped and 
hindered by both indiscriminately, it would be hard to say with what 
view or by what rule. Its bitterest assailants have sometimes been 
Republicans who were moving heaven and earth to elect Mr. Hayes 
in Ik76, as a person who wi uld go far to regenerate American 
society, and its warmest supporters have sometimes been Demo- 
erats who have denounced it as the product of the blackest fraud of 
“this or any other age.” 

All this promises to make the task of the conscientious or inde- 
pendent voter a very troublesome one in 1880. Looseness of opin- 


ion on all questions except the condition of the South—or, in other 


Nat lOl. 


the inflation of the curreney and the cheating of 


sides profess to be in favor of 


/ and it will cover a good many sins. 
or no jobs, or votes of public money in aid of private ventures. Its 


‘ to a large share of praise, and it ought to be heartily given. 
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words, the only great question of the day which seems beyond thy 
reach of specific legislation—has been deliberately fostered on the 
Republican side during the whole session, and the Democrats 
have on their part avoided any attempt to deal with Southern 
troubles beyond removing any hindrances which Republican legis- 
lation may have placed in the way of white supremacy. There 
has not been on either side the sign of an honest attempt to 
reach a solid and lasting solution of a problem which is fast becom- 
ing the reproach of American politics. Nearly everything that 
has been said or done with this air, or apparent design, has been 
really a device for entrapping the enemy into some damaging 
vote or admission. 

The plain truth is that there is no honesty in accepting, as 
most Democrats profess to do, negro suffrage at the South as 
a lawful facet, and then professing to see no necessity for any ex- 
traordinary police measures for its protection. Everybody knows 
that negroes have and will have extraordinary difficulty in exer- 
cising their legal right, and that the State governments are not 
likely to protect them in it efficiently, and that it is a piece of self- 
stultification for Congress to repudiate all responsibility in the 
matter, at least so far as the enforcement of order at the polls at 
Any Democrat who denies all this ought in 
The objec- 


Federal elections goes. 
deceney to advocate the disfranchisement of the negro. 
tions made to the use of soldiers at the polls may be well 
founded, though as long as there is no other Federal police we 
do not think they are. But what is the objection to supervisors 
of election chosen from both parties? Where is the danger 
to popular Wberty or State rights in this? If, also, the great 
difficulty of the Southern question lies, as we believe it does, in 
the fact that the Federal Government alwafs appears on the 
scene, not as a peacemaker or arbiter but as a fierce partisan, 
eager for the triumph of one party, why do we see no Democratic 
proposal looking to the abatement of this evil, except one which is 
based on the utterly false assumption that there is no more need 
now for Federal interference at all than there was before the war? 
Those who are laboring for the repeal of what they consider the un- 
constitutional legislation framed by the Republican party during and 
since the war, cannot face the country without making some other 
provision for the new state of things introduced by the war, the most 
important feature of which is the appearance of a body of voters 
without sufficient moral and physical force for their own protection. 
If the Democrats suppose that the country will be satisfied without 
some attempt on their part to deal with this problem, they make a 
huge mistake. They will be pursued from election to election with 
stories of fraud and outrage, which will prevent their ever obtain- 
ing a sure hold on power, because it will keep the humane feeling 
of the North, which is after all the most permanent force in Ameri- 
can polities, constantly arrayed against them. 

Of civil-service reform the Republicans, after having used it 
in their platform to elect their candidate, have shown them- 
selves bitter and determined enemies, and there is something 
odd in the faet that the candidate himself, who was elected 
as its champion, has managed within two years to make the 
thing and its advocates more or less ridiculous. He has not only 
recommended no legislation in aid of it, but has exemplified most 
of the evils of the old system in his practice. 

One thing must be said of the late Congress in the way of praise, 
It has been answerable for few 


worst acts have had at least a flavor of public spirit. The lobby 
has never since the war been less powerful or less successful, or 
Washington society and municipal government freer from the edor 
For this, too, the President and Cabinet are entitled 
No 
matter what may be said of them, it cannot be said that they have, 
directly or indirectly, supported or countenanced any disreputable 
scheme, or that any doubtful person has been able to boast their 
friendship or connivance in getting money out of the Federal or city 


of corruption. 


| 
treasury. 
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THE PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL IN EUROPE. 
MUHE demand for protection for native industry in France and 
| Germany, and even England, in all of which the doctrines of 
free-trade were supposed to have secured a firm footing during the 
last fifteen years, is interesting for the light it throws on the rea- 
sons Which make protection popular in the strict sense of the term. 
That protection ts popular there is no sort of doubt. In every 
country in which the opinion of the masses exerts a strong intlu- 
ence on fiscal legislation—that is, in which this legislation is not 
left in the hands of the economical experts—it constantly tends to 
The exception to this rule furnished by 
England is only apparent, because there the battle between free- 
trade and protection was fought over the food question, and the 
protectionist presented himself in the character which he has never 


become protectionist. 


assumed anywhere else—of a person interested in making the poor 
The illustration which this atforded enabled 
Cobden and Bright and their friends to obtain a hearing and ae- 
ceptance for the free-trade argument which probably could not 
have been secured in any other way, and which made the over- 
throw of the high duties on all other commodities as well as on 
grain a comparatively easy matter. 


man’s bread dear. 


Such success as free-trade has 


secured on the Continent was the result, in part, of the success of 


the English experiment, and in part of the great improvement in 
international communication. The manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity of England increased in a marvellous ratio after 1350, 
and it impressed the Continental imagination sufficiently to produce 
a leaning towards free-trade among the politicians and in the press, 
which resulted not in any general or fundamental revision of the 
tariffs but in the making of a number of treaties of commerce, pro- 
viding for what is called the system of ‘‘ reciprocity”; or, in other 


words, the admission of certain specified products at low rates of 


duty in return for the admission at low rates of certain other speci- 
fied products. As regards any nations with which these treaties 
did not exist the old high tariffs remained in operation. The most 
liberal of these treaties was that which was concluded with Eng- 
land by the Emperor Napoleon through the negotiations of M. 
Chevalier and Mr. Cobden. 
imports and exports and of national savings, has been something 
marvellous in France also. In faet, no higher evidence of the fisea] 
wisdom of the Emperor’s policy could be offered than the ease with 
which the French people bore eleven years later the huge burdens 
imposed on them by the German war. Besides the stimulus to un- 
fettered commercial intercourse given by these examples, the great 
growth of travel and of means of quick transportation within twenty 
years has, by bringing foreign markets near, given them an attrae- 
tiveness which, in the days before steam, they could not have had, 
and has helped. to break down the idea on which the whole protec- 
tive doctrine may be said to rest, that trading across political lines 
is likely to be more hurtful (or less profitable) than trading within 
them. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this apparently successful working 
of the free-trade theory, it has at this moment fallen into dis- 
* credit, not only on the Continent but in England, where it was first 
preached, and where, for the last thirty vears, it has almost held the 
place of a new gospel. In Germany and France there is an outery 
against it, and a marked disposition to abandon the treaties of com- 
merce and enforce the rule of reciprocity through the taritf This 
tendency shows itself, too, at a moment when the zeal for improved 
means of intercourse—-for more railroads, more tunnels, and swifter 
steamers—is stronger than ever before. Every country in which this 
protectionist revival has appeared is suffering from great commercial 
depression, but this depression is almost the only thing they all have 
incommon. Each one of them has reached the commercial depres- 
sion through a totally different path. Germany has reached it atter 
a prodigious and sudden addition to her pecuniary wealth following 
on a short and successful war; France, through a destructive and 
unsuccessful war, and a political revolution; Italy, through a long 
period of political turmoil and grinding taxation: and England, after 


The Nation. 


The result, as shown in the growth of 


161 


In fact, 
it would be difficult to mention a single circumstance of importance 


ten years of prodigious commercial activity and prosperity. 


in the economical antecedents of these countries which any two of 
them They have had different tariffs, different 
social and political organizations, different recent political history, 


have in common. 


different systems of taxation, different amounts of taxation, differ- 
The only thing they have in 
Neverthe- 
less, the remedy called for in all, by those who think the 


ent monetary and banking systems. 
common now is the prevalence of commercial distress. 
Govern- 
ment can apply a remedy, is the same— namely, 


tion or an increase of protection. 


a return to protee- 


The United States has gone threugh tive vears of depression also 


after twelve vears’ experience of a highly protective tarify, the only 


and that of countries 


being that our troubles began a vear or two sconer 


ditference between our condition European 


Pheyv are not 
vet by any means at an end, though the end is apparently near at 
but 


butter, 


The number of failures last vear was greater thi 


hand. 


in ever, 
our exportations of breadstuits and cattle, and cheese and 
having been recently very great, people are disposed to forget to- 


tally the panie and its consequences, and have begun to point to the 


fact that we have any trade at all as a signal vindication of the 
protectionist policy pursued sinee the war, and as good reason tor 
asking whether we should not be the better of a littl: more pro- 


tection. 
This medicine 
explains why it is that protection is popular in all popularly governed 


general ery of all sorts of patients for thi 


is emphatically the remedy of = plain people,” 


communities It 
who do not carry their enquiries very far or remember very long 
To every man who earns his bread in any trade or calling the great 
difficulty of his life is to tind a market for his wares, and two-thirds 
ding it, and then 


of his mental foree is expended first on tin 


ing other people in the same pursuit from sharing it with him. In 


fact, if fortune places it in his power to create a monopoly tor him 
self, there is not one in a thousand who will refuse to do tt 
No amount of argument will persuade a grocer that it would be well 
to open two more grocery stores im th same street roa stage 
owner that there ought to be another line on his route. When 
times get bad with a dealer, no matter from what cause, thr 
form in which the badness presents itself to bim is in the shape 
of falling prices, or excessive supply of his own commodity. The 
remedy is, therefore, suggested by the disease 1d it Gonsists in get- 
ting down the supply by shutting out from the markets some of the 
rival producers. He cannot resort to this remed) these days as 
against his own countrymen, but it remains in his head as a goad 
thing to use against those who have no legal or moral claims on his 


offers itself, he turns the 
No sim- 


avion, 


forbearance, and when the opportunity 


weapon of exclusion unhesitatingly against foreigners. 
pler 


occurs to him, 


mode of recovery, o1 its one 


and the faet that even in England it should have 


secured a powerful hold on the popular mind in the very first pro- 
tracted crisis since the poliey of free-trade was resorted to, shows 
what a natural mode of recovery it really is 
THE BIRMINGHAM CAUCUS 
THE BIRMINGHAM CAt 
Brruincuam, Febri 1879. 
VERY common subject of political discussion in England has of 
aah ' 
4 late been what is called the ** Bir wham Ca s“—an institution 
the chief defender and expounder, if not the actual found which is 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, late mayor and now member of Parliament for 
Birmingham. This political organization, which was intend 1d to con 
solidate Liberalism in Birmingham and ensure its triumph at the genera] 
as well as the local elections, is not properly a ** caucus,” but is based 


on the same principles which govern the ward committees and primary 


n America. 


towns and boroughs had previo 


elections The selection of candidates for election in English 


isly been left entirely, or almost entirely, 
to local self-appointed committees consisting chiefly of men who had sub- 
scribed to the political cause, or in th hands of the leading political clubs 
An institution like that 
with its primary and secon- 


of dissatisfaction on the 


in London, such as the Reform and the Carlton. 
Birmingham, 


which is now established at 


dary elections, naturally causes a great deal 








1G2 ‘The 


t of many Liberals as well as Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone has 
tely b ne known as the defender of the organization, on the ground 

t, in| pinion, it seems to be the only method of sufficiently con- 
idating the Liberal party, of preventing ‘ splits” at elections, and of 
preventing the return of a Conservative candidate who is really in a 
nority. Lord Hartington, in his Liverpool speech, has taken the 
same view. Others, such as Mr. W. E. Forster, and notably Sir W. Har- 
irt, are as strongly opposed to the **caucus ” system, on the ground of 
destroying independence of thought, of its crushing out divergencies 
Liberal opinions, of its turning members of Parliament into mere 
mouthpieces of their constituencies, and lest it may, in the course of 
time, be converted into a mere ** machine” and fall into the hands of 


The chief ob- 
D. J. Wilson in 


which 


nen Who will use it simply for their own private ends, 
he organization were fully stated by Mr. FE. 
cle in the Ninefeenth 
swered by Mi 


Since then there has been considerable discussion in the daily and weekly 


Century for October, 1878, was an- 


Chamberlain in the Fortnight/y Review for November. 
press ; and the subject is becoming even more prominent from the refusal 
of Mr 
the next general election to what is called the ** Three Hundred ” of that 


Forster, the present member for Bradford, to submit his claims at 


understanding, of course, that should they choose to 
himself to the 


borough, on the 


reject him he would be bound in honor not to present 


onstituency. Since then a meeting of what may be called a competitive 
examination of candidates has been held, by a similarly constituted body, 
in the borough of Southwark. Over one hundred towns and boroughs in 
England have now adopted the Birmingham scheme, known in various 
places as the ‘* Two Hundred,” the ** Four Hundred,” and the ‘ Five 
Hundred,” and, about a year ago, they formed themselves into the ‘** Na- 
tional Federation of Liberal Associations * (of which Mr. Chamberlain is 
the president), forthe purpose of organizing the Liberal party throughout 
the country, and naturally, through this organization, of influencing par- 
liamentary representation and parliamentary members. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to consider exactly how the Liberal 


Now 
that the institution is in running order, the general method of procedure 


Association, or the **Six Hundred,” of Birmingham, is constituted. 
is as follows : Once a year the Liberal Association summons, in each of 
the sixteen wards, a meeting of the Liberals of that ward. Every person 
calling or choosing to consider himself a Liberal—no matter whether he 


isa member of any one of the committees, or whether or not he pays 
the minimum contribution of a shilling a year—is allowed to attend. 
This meeting elects large ward committees of indeterminate number, 
with a chairman and secretary. It also elects five members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, two of whom must be chairman and secretary of their 
the General Committee. It then 
These would 


make an executive committee for the whole of Birmingham of eighty 


ward, all five becoming members of 


elects thirty other members of the General Committee. 
members, and a general committee of 560. An attempt, however, is 
made to combine local representation, in its strict sense, with the repre- 
sentation by men of character and influence, not resident in the district, 
s heretofore practised in England. For this purpose the executive com- 
mnittee is empowered to select, at its discretion, thirty additional mem- 
bers from the whole of Birmingham, who also form part of the General 
Committee. Besides these they elect a pre sident, vice-president, trea- 
surer, and secretary, who originally may not have been members of the 
In this manner the Executive 


committee, but who, ex officio. become so. 


Committee’is increased to 114 members, and the General Committee to 
594 


sand 


The sixteen ward committees number altogether about two thou- 
In addition to the the 
‘ 


choose a small Management Sub-committee of seven ; 


men, four officers Executive Committee 
and this Sub-com- 
is evident, must in the end rule the whole of the General Com- 


How- 


mittee, it 
mittee, although, in extreme cases, its proposals may be set aside, 
full working order, the decisions of the 


nthe machine is in 


General Committee, and the lists of candidates, will doubtless be prepared 


ever, wh 


by this Sub-committee, and arrangements will be made by the leaders 
The choice of 


parliamentary candidates for the borough belongs absolutely to the Gene- 


that their decisions shall be always carried into effect. 
ral Committee. This committee also nominates the candidates for the 


School Board. Candidates for the municipal offices are selected in each 
ward by the ward committee, or perhaps really by.this Sub-committee of 
Management ; and the General Committee, in every case, undertakes to 
approve of and aid in carrying out the decisions of the ward committees. 
It is a rule of the Association to vote for no candidate who has not been 
proposed or approved by the General Committee ; and, also, that every 


candidate who has submitted lvis claims for nomination to the commit- 


Nation. 
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tee is in honor bound not to stand if rejected by them. The organiza- 
tion of Liberal committees in other towns is, in all important respects 
similar to that of Birmingham. 

Now, this organization differs in one very important respect from 
similar American party combinations, namely, that the members of i] 
committees are elected at fixed times to serve for the whole year. O 
of the characteristics of the American plan which has caused most harm 
is that fresh conventions are called for the selection of candidates at each 
election, and owing to a multiplicity of elections there is alsoa multi 
plicity of conventions, Unless, therefore, a man takes a very dee] 
interest in polities, either on the grounds of general good or personal 
benefit, he is apt to neglect attending the primary meetings. Such con- 
ventions accordingly fall far more easily than they would be likely to d¢ 
with the Birmingham system under the control of a knot of wire-pullers 
and professional politicians, who select their own delegates for the con- 
ventions, and thus present to the public as candidates for office (one of 
whom must practically be selected) either mere politicians who are seek- 
ing office for their own ends, or harmless mediocrities. Of course such 
a state of things may be conceived as possible under the Birmingham 
plan ; but owing to the general fixed tenure of public offices, and ther 
being no spoils to reward partisans, and owing also to what may be called 
the greater political conscientiousness which exists in England, such a 
probability is unlikely to oceur, at all events for a long time to come. It 
is not meant to assert that even now there is no wire-pulling and * pack- 
ing” of meetings in Birmingham ; and it would be difficult to prove that 
even with all this representative system of primary elections affairs are 
not really in the hands of half-a-dozen leading men in Birmingham, of 
whom Mr. Chamberlain is fact/e prineeps. So far, however, the efforts of 
the Liberals have tended towards the public good, and not to their 
own personal profit or advantage, except in the way of office-holding. 

Asa party organization the Birmingham Liberal Association has had 
a great success. The most respectable men of the Liberal party are glad 
to be members of its committees and take an active part in its proceed- 
ings. The discipline to which it has succeeded in attaining among the 
rank and file of the party is splendid. 
an overwhelming number of members to the Town Council, and at th 


For several years it has returned 


last election carried every man, so that the Town Council is now exclu- 
sively Liberal, although one-third of the population of the town is Con- 
Board 
cumulative vote. members, and 
each elector is allowed fifteen votes to distribute as he pleases. By de- 
ciding that each Liberal elector shall give five votes for three candidates 
in each ward the Liberals have succeeded in electing eight members out 
The Board of Guar- 


For the return of members to the School there is a 


This School Board consists of fifteen 


servative. 


of a total of iifteen, thus giving them a majority. 
dians is almost exclusively constituted of Liberals. At the last election for 
members of Parliament the Association determined to show its power 
thoroughly, and, what is unusual in England, rejected a sitting member 
who had given no cause of offence, and nominated and elected a new one, 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. There are three members for the borough, and 


| each elector is allowed two votes, which are not cumulative. 


At the same time the effect of the Liberal Association, as has just been 
seen, has been to introduce national party politics into municipal affairs, 
a proceeding which is very much commented upon in England, and to 
which many persons of all shades of opinion—Liberals as well as Conser- 
vatives—object. It thus may happen that owing to the excitement at- 
tending national politics at the time of the elections of the General Com- 
mittee—when, e. g., the burning questions as to whether England should 
support Turkey, or whether the Afghan war is right, are being debated— 
little more than a bare majority of the Liberals may practically decide 
who shall fill the municipal offices ; that is, that a little more than one- 
third of the population may rule the town. Of course, every political 
organization must have its defects, and the present tendency of opinion 
in England is towards organization. As to its results in Birmingham, it 
may be mentioned that its School Board has carried out the education 
laws as liberally as any interpretation would admit of, and has increased 
the number of pupils at elementary schools from about fifteen thousand, 
in 1870, to over forty thousand in 1876. This, however, was partly due 
to the enactments of the law itself. Besides the ordinary business of the 
town the municipal government has entered on three great transactions 
which have vastly increased its debt, and which, of late, have been 
greatly dwelt upon by the Conservative party as arguments against the 
Liberal party itself, and also against the introduction of national politics 
In 1875, on the proposition of Mr. Chamberlain, 


into municipal affairs. 
The 


then mayor, the corporation resolved to purchase the gas-works. 








‘The 


The 
saving effec 


used to be two e 
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lebt incurred by this undertaking has been about $10,000,060, im- 


provement, however, has been very great, through th ted by 


single instead of double management (for there unpanies), 


ind by taking up all the extra mains. The area lighted by gas has 


also 


been greatly increased, as likewise the number of corsumers, TI 

net profit, after paying all expenses and interest for th year 1878, 
is about $270,000. Of this amount $100,000 has been* paid over to th 
the 
part for a reserve 


ff the debt sooner than the term fixed by act of Parli 


funds of town towards general expenses, and the remainder. set 


fund and a sinking fund, with the int 


ntion of paying 
iment. The price 
per thou- 
sand cubie feet, and is now cheaper than in any other town of England, 


if gas has also been reduced in Birmingham to 2s. 7d. (80 57) 


exe epting two 


ind the other Walsall, an outlying district of 


one being Plymouth, where the gas is inferior in quality, 
Birmingham, which had 
the advantage of purchasing the works at a reduced value 


1875) the C 


from the Bir- 


mingham corporation. In the same year the 


orporation took 


works of the Birmirgham Water-works Company at a cost to the town of 


£1,400,000 ($7,000,000). The results have been a small annual profit to 
the town, the use of pure water by the poorer population of the town, 


ind the closing of the old wells, which were infected by sewage matter, 


thus tending to diminish the death-rat Besides this, the town of Bi 


mingham was the first to avail itself of the Artisans’ Dwellings Improve 
ment Act, by which the corporation has bought, through « 


mpuls yy 


sales, a tract of land of about ninety-three acres through the poorest and 


most thickly-settled part of the town, in which it proposes to lay out new 
that 


about CAO00.000 


streets and build new houses. It is estimated the net cost to the 
town in carrying out this work will be 
although the until the 


greater. Up to the present time the corporation have 


$2,500,000), 


actual cost, lands can be resold, will be fa 


ompleted a 


only ( 
d anv dwellings 


small section of one new street, and have not yet erect 
for the occupaney of artisans. 


In spite of its Liberalism, Birmingham is in some respects conser 


Vative, 
| 


and not always awake to new ideas. The fire department is badly man- 


aged under the control of the police 


large buildings, some people have thought that fires could not oc ur, and 


Notwithstanding the many 


it was with great difficulty that the corporation was persuaded to purchase 


one steam fire-engine, which is, however, not allowed to go out until 


specially sent for. Several large fires recently, especially the burning of 


the Library, are beginning to open people’s eyes 
The taxation for the present year for municipal 


purposes, 


including 
the poor-rate, will be 44 
1,454,328 


sO~ 


shillings in a pound on ratabl 
The ratable 


the income of inhabited houses, and the rates, as elsewhere in 


property of 


.é., 21} cents in a dollar. property is chiefly 
England 
are paid by the occupier, the law thus protecting the landlords ; when 


their houses are not rented they pay no tax. 
$+ Prag ] » a 
Jorrespondence. 
THE SYRACUSE CONFERENCE. 


To tHe Eprror or 
Sir: As you have alluded to my part in the conference of the 


Tue NATION: 


inst. at Syracuse, in reference to the Oneida Community, will vou allow 
me the use of your types to say that no report of my remarks, even tole- 
eared to follow up the 


rably correct, has appeared in print ? I have not 


pretended reports in other papers, but the Vafron is usually so careful, 
and so free from recklessness in its statements, that I cannot r 
asking the favor of a correction in its columns. 

which the Va/ion also claims was used in 
proposed amendments to the statutes of the State, was not heard from 
Micht not the well known good 


The word * concupiscence,” 


beginning to end of the proceedings. 

sense of the Nation have saved it from reiterating a puerility so mani- 

festly the blunder of a misinformed reporter ? 
Very truly, 


1879. 


Joun W. Mears. 
CiinTon, N. Y., February 24, 


[We prefaced our remarks on the proceedings with the reserva- 
tion, ‘‘if the brief report of the New York Times be 
From the prominence given it by the editor, we inferred that it had 
reached him from a trustworthy source, and we may add that the 
paper generally avoids sensationalism in reporting events at the 
North. We are sorry, of course, to have even innocently ascribed 


correct. 


] 


to any gentleman, lay or professional, the strange plan of dealing 
With ‘ concupiscence 


’ which Mr. Mears repudiates.—Epb. NATION. ] 


Nation. 


Si if Vil f Jan ! \ 
ness between J/ Arf and Mr. Vedd ! | l 
to sav a word, if not too late, tl n s | 
nal evidence that th idatorv. eritiqu f Mr. Ved oo a 
Nation was the cause oft most u < 
retaliatory notice in 17 Ar¢ 
In art diseussions one must be catho 
What differences of opinion may exist between et f 
close argument, but loosely coherent system, whi 
discord : but the animus of the attack on Mr. Vedd . 


gross misstatement 


of certain good qualities may be fo in t 

of L’Art are du to th engraver, 1 

writer of the Vafion’s notice of Vedd 

ture thoroughly, [I beg to b rved f 

without the slightest justification in fact. 1 not , 


memory, for I compared the illustration wit 


original picture, and though the form is « \ 
vene ally spimted reprodu on of the des 
the qualities of delicacy and tenderness in tl * Mars w 


{rt credits it with supplying 


of Mr. Vedder, wl | 


critic of L’ 


[ am not a personal friend 


1 


once in my life, many years ago ; but th 


of the decencies of eriticism that | 


violation 


phot 


graph from the ** Marsyas* and sent it f 


of LV’ Art. ealling his attention to the violation of tions 
criticism, and asking him to compare it w ‘ 

Of course nothing ever came of it, but he should be warn 
criticism will only destroy the influence of | yurnal l \ 
cle in which the attack on Vedder appears is { 


evidently shaped by mething | 
inclined to sav that the writer must fa 
} 


either of which should disqualify him as a « 


Yours \ \ ~ 

Frorence, Itary, Feb. 1 s 

THE QUESTION OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sik: Will you pet me t \ riefly nts 
discussed in the interesting rof Pr. W. 8 ! 
ships, published in your last issu 

1. The practice of taking ! f cl . 
in giving money aid to students under ! 
arv” money, ‘texhib s loans, scholars d fellowships has 
been uniform and unbroken at Harvard for so1 g ! { 
governing boards would probably not feel w nted 
income of any of the existing endowments as pt 
tions in scholarship alone. The natw f the endow | 
action of the University authorities, has fixed this practice the 
founder of a scholarship expressly d ired his wis ! 
should be accessible to persons w! »> have no need of m 
taining a liberal education—and no found as e\ ( ng- 
established usage would establish the strongest possible presumption that 
need was intended to be one of the grounds of tio Wit rard te 
the terms on which the scholarships alread, ished 
‘T. W. HH.” has fallen into several errors, partly | ise | relied on 
t very brief statements of the annual ( st which, 
t igh true is Tar as thev go. a l ] | tiv ( i 
few points he has not correctly apprele i ited 

2. The University would donubiless accept new endowments for money 
prizes to be awarded on competitions in s ship, should such | 
iTered them ; but asit has needs wl ire much more urgel su s 
funds for professors salaries, for ret ring Pp nsions ind for th 8 ae 
nance of collections and buildings—the government of the Universi f 
onsulted by proposing benefactors, would probably prefer to mention 


ore pressing Wants. 


}. In describing the working of the English ‘‘ open” schohirship sys- 


tem *T. W. H.” remarks: ** As a matter of fact, all agree that nineicen- 


twentieths of these prizes naturally fall to those who are stimulated by 


own observation and reading lead me to think that this 


Indeed, it is the « 


necessity.” My 


verv broad statement cannot be substantiated. mmon 





‘The 


opinion t the gt ! ty of the holders of Oxford and Cambridge 
sch ! re } ! vhoare in no need of aid in obtaining their edu 
, ‘ witness on this point than Dr. Mark Patti- 
m, th R r of Lincoln College. ‘*In his * Suggestions on Acade- 
0) lization” (pp. 58 and 59), he says, after mentioning the 
f a lar number f open scholarships about twenty-five 

vi 

Open scholarships have been multiplied on all sides with eager rival- 

The market elutted . Yet university edueation is not 

pene Wi lo parents continue to make their sons thi 

ual allowanee, and the scholar treats his £80 a year as so much pocket- 
money, tol pent in procuring himself extra luxuries. ‘ The 
uestior not, Has the multiplication of scholarships drawn more men 
o Oxford ? but, Has it | ight the university within the reach of a class 
socitily below tl uss who frequented it before ? [ think the answer 
just be that 3 The class which enjoys the cholarships and ex- 
hil is now every ne class which monopolized them under the 
ld syste f foundations.” 

p tem, which made these valuable prizes the 
sub ition, W igreat Improv ent on the former syste1 
unde h they w obtainubl hy interest or favor: but ‘t has not 
made Oxford and Cambridg un ess than befor places of education f 
the h and well-t As Dr. Pattison puts it The oper 
schola ip fund, then, as v dispensed, de not act as an instrumen 
OL unive ty extension It acts as | Ze money a) holarships are edu- 
cational prizes.” Of course, this prize-money is won by the young men 
who have been trained at the est schools and have secured the best pri- 
vate tutors. These are privil sand helps which eannot be obtained by 
the ! 

t. My opini s clear that no pity and no public money should be 
wasted on young men who feel it to be a humiliation to aecept a scholar 
ship at tlarva 1 ¢ lk y ’ na te ling aruues a dk ploral le lack of 
sense and manliness, and T b« ve it to be very rare among possible can- 
di s | irsh i institution 


». It should not be forgotten that it is a debatable question whether 


it. | xpedient to set money | fore young men as i suitable reward for 
scholarship. The Germans repudiate this idea with hearty aversion. 
The results of the scholarship and fellowship system in England itself 
ire but doubtful. 

6. The prize for which the candidates for the Harvard scholarships 
compete, under the existing system, is the chance of procuring a liberal 
education, or, at least, t chanee of procuring that great advantag 
without incurring debt The competition is keen, and success brings 
with igreat boon. The system is in the highest degree democratic; 
because it gives poor young men of capacity honorable means of obtain- 
ing a c education, and because it is a constant protest against the 
unwort] lea that poverty implies inferiority. 

Your obedient servant, CHartes W. E tor. 

IIAR » | sITy 
‘ t | \ 

l'o l ) VA ON 

Sir: Permit to the attention of * T. W. IL.” to the following 
from t trhena of December 28, 1878, as showing the present work- 
ing of t English system of scholarships, It is taken from that paper's 
report of the conference of | l-masters held the week before at Harrow: 

Dr. Jex-Blake’s resolution regarding the value, length of tenure. 
ind details of oper holarships at the University next came on for 
di n. The subject calls { no remark except so far as Mr. Perei- 
val’s << m ippeare lL to mee | { f the evils com} laine | of. Ixpe- 
rie! | n tl ’ i ndowments originally left for the as- 

ster f the needy who desire to obtain a university education are going 
more and more to those whoare not needy and who are spending the sums, 
at d from such endowments in mere luxury and amusements ; in fact, 

it tl ’ rship money is, in an increasing number of cases, doing 
mi n good Mr. Pereival’s scheme advocates a retrogade 
policy, viz., the fixing the maximum annual value of scholarships at 
C50, £40, or ev C30, and leaving the colleges to deal with a large ex- 
hil t | i ti shall dispense in the augmentation of scholar- 
ships where the winners of such scholarships are proved to require sub- 

hic — se a +} Poot i hich “‘allaegr - ee 

Phi S ¢ l «ll Vv { act in whnien allagree, that nineteen- 

hs of thes s naturally fall to those who are stimulated by 

i niv s le wavt » help needy students, and when the stu- 

itive and jealous he must have his pride hurt. The 
English system of s ships, according to those best acquainted with 
it, does not help the needy ; our system does, but brings, in one case out 
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of a hundred, ‘‘chagrin amounting to bitterness ”; while Mr. Percival’s 
scheme is tainted with all the evil of the American system, and the 
increased amount of scholarship called forth would be small 

There are other things in the letter of “*T. W. H.” to which I wish | 
might refer; but I have time only for what he writes in regard to the 
prizes of life being open to all, in opposition to scholarships which are 
open only to the poor. It may be true that the prizes of life are open 
to all, but no man can become a competitor with hope of success 
unless he possesses the necessary qualifications. Wealth, strength, 
learning, a powerful mind, are all forms of ‘caste distinctions”; 
and of these some particular one must belong to a man before he 
can even hope to obtain the prize he strives for. We have an illus- 
tration of this need of a definite qualification in the small number of 
men of ability and integrity who succeed in public life; such men ecan- 
not afford time to acquire what is now necessary ; therefore, when they 
do try for some prize in polities they are beaten. Now, the college with 
its scholarships is the only place where these ‘‘caste distinctions,” these 
accidents of birth, are reduced to the lowest amount. Only one thing is 
required of him who would gain the prize—that he be willing to work. 
\nd, therefore, the converting of these scholarships, which have been 
instruments in breaking down caste distinctions, into prizes for learning 
wonld be a great evil. There are enough incentives for men to rival 
each other ; can we spare one which tends to make them equal ? R, 

GLoucesTEr, March, 1879 
To THE Epiror or THe NATION : 

Str: Tam one of those who, like “*T. W. H.,” were astonished that 
President Eliot did not deal with the oniy point in the scholarship ques- 
tion which has been much discussed—the comparative advantages of 
rank and need, or rank alone, as the criteria of assignment. ‘'T. W. H.” 
writes so strongly in favor of scholarships as prizes simply, and with so 
many plausible arguments, that it is worth while to ask whether they are 
all justified by the real circumstances of the case, and whether the moral 
considerations involved are of the consequence that ay pears to him. 
a recent class at Harvard, I feel that I have seen 


Being a graduate of 
from the inside the workings of a system of which your correspondent 
ean only judge by hearsay. The objection made most prominent, in his 
letter, to the present system of administering scholarships at Harvard 
and other colleges is that the scholarship is a ** visible badge of poverty,” 
as much « dishonor as an honor, by reason of being sued for in forma 
pauperis, and that the receipt of one under these circumstances is to 
be concealed as a hindrance to social standing. Were it a fact that 
the system of scholarships in vogue at Harvard produced the pitiable 
lv caleulated to flow from it, there would be much 


results theoretical 

more to be said for its abolition. But it must be said that the 

publie degradation of receiving a scholarship—for such it appears to 
T. W. H.”’—is scarcely to be considered when the assignment is a 

matter between the applicant and two or three professors. Outside 
ff them, in general, nobody need know, and, in fact, nobody does 


know, who has a scholarship. Within my own class of about 175 
there must have been from thirty to forty different members who in 
one year or another received a scholarship, and yet, on going over the 
list, I cannot put my hand on more than seven or eight whom I knew to 
have held one, although I had more and better opportunities for know- 
ing than most. Of course there are a score of others of whom it would 
have been argued thus: A. B. is poor or of limited means; A. B, ran 
well; ergo, A. B. has a scholarship. But the fact that A. B, is poor is 
the only known fact which could possibly discredit him socially. The 
scholarship is a mere incident whose existence is only inferential ; and 
that its existence, unknown, could degrade a man socially as “a visible 
badge of poverty,” is a paradox needing no refutation. If it be said that 
the fact that the recipients of this sort of aid do not publish it to the 
world is proof that they are ashamed to have it known, it is answered 
that a scholarship is, to a certain extent, an honor that, like a creditable 
mark on an examination or a part at Commencement, they do not care to 
proclaim upon the housetop. It must be confessed, however, that while 
most men are not ashamed of their poverty, a good many do not care to 
have it publicly referred to, and for this reason the names of the holders 
of scholarships are not printed in the college papers. It follows, then, 
that the private assignment of scholarships hitherto in vogue at Harvard 
accomplishes the good designated, in most cases, by their founders—the aid 
of young men whose means are limited—and at the same time does not 


make them a visible badge of poverty 
The stumbling-block with those who urge a change in the present sys- 
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tem is the notion that the first and chief idea of a scholarship is an 
If the indivi- 
duals who have endowed scholarships in New England and 


honor, whereas it is a regulated benefaction. benevolent 
elsewhere 
could be asked their purpose in so doing, the large majority would, no 
doubt, answer that they wished to help the coming generations of youth 
to a liberal education, «nd, in order that their not be mis- 


ipplied, they expected it would be given only to those who are worth 


money might 


helping—/.e., those whose intellectuai promise is such as to make it worth 
while to ensure its results by a thorough and extended edueation. They 
would say that their idea—the American idea—of a scholarship, was not 
tl to those of 
honorable deserts. For colleges to act on any other theory than this is to 


iat of an honor to those who need assistance but an aid 


cut off most of their hopes of further endowments of this character. 
If a scholarship must be looked on as purely and simply an honor, 


to be sought by those who will vaiue it as such, and have no especial in- 


terest in the form in which it comes—money—then it becomes an impor- 


tant question whether it is wise to hold out to the student with fair ability 


and plenty of means the inducement of from one to three hundred dol- 


lars to expend a year more than he needs. Would not some other form 
he preferable ? And here we are answered by President Eliot,who shows 
that there are numerous ways in which honors can come to the well-to-do 
student who needs no pecuniary help. Those who will not work for hon- 


orable position on the rank-list, for a commencement part, for a Bowdoin 


prize dissertation, for a **detur,” for ** second year” and ** final honors,” 


so called, for admission into the Phi Beta Kappa, fora place in those 
college societies where ability has an equal chance with every other good 


¢ 


quality, and lastly for the very love of learning itself, are scarcely worth 


tempting with golden bait. Scholarships are not to be judged on the 


same basis as the few money prizes offered at Amherst and other colleges 
for speaking and literary composition, and which come to but a few of 


} 


the very best, and as a rule to those who need the money. When twenty- 


five or thirty scholarships are offered in one class, for the same thing, 
their value as prizes, ipso facto, seriously diminishes. 
But the most regrettable circumstance about the communication of 


“7. W. H.” is his sad 
ment of which 


illusion about ** caste distinctions,” the enhance- 


is his chief objection to the present system. Judging of 
American colleges from Harvard of recent years, I think I may say that 


they have not vet come to such a pass that the student of such limited 


less of or less honored with 


means as to need a sche larship is thougl 


eause he is 


those outward distinctions that students show their fellows, bi 


such. We are not yet so low that we need “the equalizing influence of 


the English method,” 


for the simple reason that ‘*the heir of an estate” 


» than ‘the 


is on no better footing in an American colleg poor young 


brains are 
A stu- 


clubs where t! e 


man.” Good manners, good fellowship, and a fair amount of 
a sufficient passport into the most esteemed circles of college life. 
dent of small income is necessarily excluded from a few 
expenditure of money is as much an object as a means, and from intimate 
relations with those who actually spend a great deal, for the reason that 
he cannot follow them in their recreations. Butit is not from this phase 


1 


of college life that we can judge of social standing, or rather public 


standing asa member ofaclass. With these things the system of dispens- 
ing scholarships has nothing to do, and can have no effect for good or 
ill, It 


rooms should all be equalized for democratic reasons, 


urged with much greater force that the prices of 


might be 
and that 
vard students sheuld not be allowed to oceupy the $500 rooms in the 
private dormitory known as Beck Hall. A cheap room is such an evi- 
dent 
students into occupants of cheap and of expensive dormitories has a much 


sign of small means as a scholarship is not, and the separation of 
greater tendency to develop caste than any system of administering scho- 
Harvard * 


fund ” for the relief of poor students without regard to rank, 


larships. The same line of argument would abolish the 
or distribute 
it evenly over the poor and the rich, as undoubtedly the latter could find 
fer it. 
and America are essentially eleemosynary institutions. — It 


Lastly, it must not be forgotten that colleges in England 


a use 


highest scholars! 


matter of degree, to which the recipients of the 
cheaper ones, and of none at all are indebted to the founders and bene- 
normally deli- 


factors of their Alma Mater ; and it isa wonder that the al 
cate natures who told **T. W. H.” *‘ with a chagrin amounting 
terness and with tears in their eyes of the struggle it cost th 
that visible badge of poverty ” called a scholarship, could ever have con- 
descended to come to Cambridge at all, when, according to President 
Eliot’s calculation, they must have cost the college $100 more than they 
paid in tuition fees, and to that extent have been pensioners on the 


charity of the past. B, 
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To tHE Eprror or Tue Nation 
Sir: In reading the letter on ** Open S« holarships in American C 
W. Ga, tne 


veyed to me that the writer associated with the collegiate 


leges,” from your correspondent **'T. impression Was con- 
distinction of 


If such be the 


is certainly mistaken, as in the Dublin University the sizarshiy 


lat 
sizarship the invariable and general condition of poverty, 
Cuse he 


examination, whether classical or mathematical, is purely competitiv: 


and unrestricted by any other conditions than those of previous failure 


minendation o 


Neither poverty nor wealth is a re 


A Dusuin UNIVERSITY 


Reaping, Pa , March 1, 1879 


Notes. 

eee: OSGOOD & CO. wi 
by John Burroughs, in a uniform edition with | 

Wi have ret ived trom John 


Baltimore, ‘Studies from the Biological Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 


} iblish 


and * Winter Sunshine.’— 


~ i 
University, No. 1.,’ a collection of tive papers, all of w SiLV hav 
already appeared in medical periodicals The princiy v tl 
editor, Prof. 1]. Newell Martin, is on respiration in the Sever 
plates accompany this number.-—The Third Annual Report of tl 


Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts gives a very impressive idea 


of the prosperity of that institution, and of its usefulness, now that it has 
been enlarged. ‘* With the pupils of the Drawing School and 
the Embroide ry, the Wood-Carving and Modelling, ard the China-? 


ing Schools, the Museum presents an appearance of activity ar e most 
pleasant to behold.”——** Hydrographic Not No. 6 s s by 
the Bureau of Navigation at Washington, though intended primarily for 
the enlightenment of mariners, has an interest f Wl who are fond of 
geographical study, and especially of Aret ree | yes as 


ion of Prof. Nordenskjéld, which is 


attempting the northeastern circumnavigation of the Siberian coast, and 


cinct account of the present expedil 


which, after successfully rounding Cape Tehelvuskin, and passing t 


mouth of the Lena River at the end of August last. has been 1 ed ice 
bound not very far west from Behring Strait Che last letters from tl 
Swedish professor describing his voyage are giv in full, w extracts 
from those of the Vega’s officers ; and a copy of Lieut. Palan s chart 
from the Yenisei to the Lena Delt s appended. This Notice s 
much resembles a fragment of a Geographical Magazine as to suggest the 
possibility of the Hydrographic Office in some measure supplying a serious 
want in our scientific literature. \n ardent genealogist proposes in the 
Evening Post that the youth of New York celebrate the 2Ist of February, 
LSS0, by “the reading or sy king ( I heir severa s ivs ¢ he el} il - 
and offers the rooms of the ** Pilgrim Reeot 


teristics of Washington ” 
: that purpose, at No. 20 Sutton Plac From Nat 
: faP 


learn of a Postal Microscopical Society, now five years « 


Society 


fy. 
LOT 


January 50) wi 


which distributes by post microscopical slides among its m« ers wi 
facilities for these members making remarks on the slides they recei\ 
Special slides for the medical members and for those botanically inclined 
are in preparation. ——We lately ealled attention to the Boston So 

of Natural History’s ‘Guides for Science-Teaching Thre wl rs 


(four parts) have now been issued, viz.: ** About Pebbles.” and ** Com- 


mercial and Other Sponges,” by Alpheus Hyatt: and **¢ ng 4 
Few Common Plants,” by Prof. Ge L. Goodale M 1] s lessons 
are illustrated.——The Annual Report of the State Geologist of New Jer- 
sey for 1878 traces with particularity the southern limit of the glacial 
drift in that State, and promises much greater detail hereafter ; describes 
and classifies the soils, and defines the pine and oak areas of the south- 
eastern portion of the State: indicates the newer « ivand g iss-sand devel- 
opments ; discusses the important question of water supply for the most 

ickly settled section—the suburbs of New York; and generally illus- 
trates the material resources of New Jersey and the practical value cf 
the Survey, furnishing a guide to capitalists and investors in land, and 


pointing the way to needed public improvements. It is accompanied 


by a beautiful map, showing the drift, the oak, and the pine districts —- 
Mr. Seymour Haden has issued a syllabus of a course of three lectures on 
to be delivered on March 22, March 29, and April 5, at the 
Institution, Albemarle Street, the Alma Mater of the 
ture halls. To have lectured there is almost as great a distinction as a 
Etching : 
etching and painter-engraving ; in what 


‘* Etching,” 
Roval London Jee 
The first lecture treats of the History of 
d’étre of 


r from ordinary engraving ; why the Old Masters etched, and 


raison 











‘The 


vhy tl rt ild not be lost : the masters of etching (illustrated), The 
nd lecture explains the Preparation of the Plate : metals and their 
mordants, and the modus operandi (demonstrated). The third lecture will 
review the paper, the ink, the press, the printing (demonstrated), and the 
proof, Touching these lectures Mr. Iladen himself writes to a corre- 
ndent : If my art opinions have any recommendation, it is that they 
tainly not the opinion f anybody else.” It will be interesting to 

ud these opinions when uttered at full length, 
We sincerely regret that our faulty memory of the circumstances 


itfending the publication of a recent paper on ** The Amendment of the 


avowedly 
nserted as an answer toa previous article on **Our Patent System ” in 


number, and neither its origin nor its partisan character 





was concealed) Our imputation was, therefore, unjust in this particular. 
Still, we suppose it ts reasonable (and this was the spirit of our criticism 


l 


editors to some accountability for the 


S 
Is 
= 


ood faith of their contributors, even when a “symposium” is in ques- 


tion, or letting both sides be heard. That this precaution would have 
been wise in the case of Mr. Raymond, in spite of his legal relations to 
the Western Railroad Association, clearly appears from a communication 
headed ‘*Conscience and the Patent Laws,” on p. 762 of the March 
number of Ser/bner’s—a communication which we did not happen to read 


till after our last issne. 


Mr. William Winter is one of the few writers on current theatrical 
topies who has knowledge both of the stage and of the drama, as well as 
some share of the ertical faculty, and who has distinct ideas on the art 
of acting, and shows, therefore, some sense of proportion in his remarks 
on the plays and players of the day. It was he who prepared the letter- 
press for the twelve striking drawings of Mr. W. J. Hennessy, repre- 
senting Mr. Edwin Booth’s *‘ Dramatic Characters,’ and he is now en- 
gaged in editing a series of this actor’s prompt-books, or editions of the 
plays in which Mr. Booth appears, printed as they are acted—that is, 
with many omissions and transpositions, and a few interpolations made 
necessary by the great changes in the physical conditions of the theatre 

changes which have been especially important within the past half 
century. We have, for one thing, adopted the fashion of using, when 


possible, only one set scene to an act. To this fashion both Shakspere 
and Sheridan must conform. Most, if not all. of our acting editions of 
old plays were made before this fashion obtained, and they are, therefore, 


now behind the age. More than this, the accumulated traditions of the 


stage provide a fund of ‘* business,” or by-play, which adds greatly to 


the effect of the play when acted. Mr. Booth’s experience, personal and 


inherited, has shown him what to select and what to reject. The version 
of the play prepared by him is here printed on one side of the page only, 
the other being left blank for any remarks the student may have to make 
An introduction to each piece, notes on the costume and scenery, selec- 
tions from the leading criticisms of the work, and extracts from other 
authors, shedding hght on the motive of the play, have been contributed 
by Mr. Winter with taste and skill. No more instructive lesson in the 
requirements of the theatre can easily be had than a careful comparison 
between ‘*Tlamlet “as it reads in a good edition of Shakspere and in 
these beautifully-printed prompt-books. 

—The English Dialect Society have published, through Triibner & 
Co., Part I 


James Britten and Robert Holland: an octavo volume of more than two 


A-F) of a ‘ Dictionary of English Plant Names,’ compiled by 
hundred pages. It is the result of ten years’ labor, and in part embraces 
vernacular names hitherto unpublished, in part those which have been 
printed in dictionaries like Halliwell’sand Wright’s, and in county glossa- 
ries and vocabularies, and also the names (whether now obsolete or not) 
‘by which British plants are mentioned in the works of the older botanists,’ 
An effort has been made in every case to identify the plant by its scien- 
tific name, and to give a reference to the earliest occurrence of the popu- 
lar name in print. There are frequent quotations from the poets, both 
early and late; thus, we get some idea of Shakspere’s ‘‘ canker in the 
hedge,” and ‘*dead men’s fingers call them,” and learn what may be 
known about Milton’s ** twisted eglantine,” and this about Wordsworth’s 


** little celand/ne”’: **So called bycause that it- beginneth to spring and 


to floure at the comming of the swallowes [chelidonium , and withereth 


at the ir return ” Apropos of C'ante rbury be Ils, we are told what sort of 
bells the pilgrims hung to their horses, and why ; with Danes’ Blood 
there would appear to be a genuine local historical association ; dogwood 


takes its name not from thé animal but from the skewers made from it ; 
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horse-chestnut, generally thought equivalent to ‘** coarse chestnut,” is per- 





haps traceable to the custom prevalent ‘‘in the East Country. and so 


through all Turkie,” of giving the fruit ** unto horses, to cure them 
of the cough, shortnesse of winde, and such other diseases”; bay-berries 


1 old works 4 


is pleonastic, as ‘i 
irmitie among soldiers that lie in a campe,’” and for which the plant 
served as a sp cific. There is a multitude of names of the following 
class : Adam-and-Eve, Boots-and-Shoes, Butter-and-Bread. Cats-and- 
Dogs, Coers-and-Il NS, KNagqs-and Bacon, Face-and-lflood, Fingers-and- 
ae ahh 


down=Cassidonte=Siachas sidonia, The different ways of spelling thi 


bay means a berry generally”: drune/ 


s) **took its rise from the German d/e Braune. an ‘in- 


(mong corrupted names, none is more curious than (as/-me. 


same name are best exemplified in acharne (‘acorn’), ete., to afehorn, 
fourteen in all, not counting ** The pigs are gone o° atfehorning.” An 
index of scientific names groups the vernacular synonyms very strik 


ingly ; a single plant has in some cases as many as twenty or thirty diffe- 
rent appellations 

—The historical literature of the year IS7S was very meagre ; and 
though it includes many works of solid merit, very few of these will 
found to stand unequivocally in the first rank as works of literature. Th 
field of ancient history has been distinguished by publications upon anti- 
quities rather than history proper. Undoubtedly the most important ac- 
complishments in this field have been the excavations at Olympia and 
elsewhere, and the accounts (as Schliemann’s * Mycenw’) of excavations 
made in previous years. The translation of Max Duncker’s ‘ History o 
Antiquity,’ of which the first volume has appeared, is important for the 
English public. Of original works there have been some valuable ones 
Epoch Series ”: besides this, 
We will 


also mention the republication of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 


in both modern and ancient history, in the ** 
there is Bosworth Smith’s * Carthage and the Carthaginians.’ 


Egyptians,’ and the new and sumptuous edition of Duruy’s ‘ Histoire des 
Romains.’ 

In medieval history there has been rather more. The second and 
third volumes of Gfrérer’s ‘ Byzantinische Geschichten,’ edited since th 
author’s death by Dr. Weiss, reach the year 1071 ; this is a work of high 
value, although it is one-sided, representing the author’s ultramontane 
position. Covering partly the same period is Osborn’s ‘ Islam under thi 
Khalifs of Bagdad.’ continuing the author’s ‘ Islam under the Arabs.’ A 
German work in the same field is Liittke’s ‘ Der Islam und seine Volker. 
A new volume in the Heeren and Ukert (and Giesebrecht) series is the ‘ His- 
tory of Bavaria,’ by Sigmund Riezler, author of * Die literarischen Wider- 
sacher der Piipste.’ The first volume reaches the year 1180. To judge 
from the author’s previous works, it must be especially valuable in the his- 
tory of civilization. Denis’s * Huss et la Guerre des Hussites’ is pronounc: 

a work of high merit, based upon original research. The translation of 
Burekhardt’s * Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy’ belongs also here. 
For Church history we would notice Bohringer’s * Kirche Christi,’ a bio- 
graphical history of the church before the Reformation; ten volumes 
have appeared of a second edition, and three more are yet to appeat 
(devoted to Augustine, Leo I., and Gregory I[.), the whole covering the 
ground of the first volume of the original edition. It is pronounced to 
have almost the value of a patristic library. Trench’s * Mediwval Church 
History’ we lately noticed. Gairdner’s ‘ Richard ITI.’ belongs te the close 
of the Middle Ages. This monarch, we are happy to say, is not ** re- 
habilitated.” Rambaud’s ‘ Histoire de la Russie’ (of which a translation 
has been announced) is a book which has received the highest praise. 
Reuter’s ‘Geschichte der religijsen Aufklirung’ has been brought, in 
the second volume, down to the year 1300. The third volume of Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History of England’ completes the work. 

—In modern history there is comparatively little. The second volume 
of Reumont’s ‘ Toscana’ comes down to 1859. Moritz Ritter, too, has a 
For the 
eighteenth century Arneth’s ‘ Geschichte Maria Theresias,’ vol. 8, reaches 
the year 1776. For the same period De Broglie’s ‘Secret du Roi’ has 


volume on the Cleves and Juliers war of succession (1610-11). 


done a little, but perhaps not much, to rescue Louis XV. from the con- 
tempt in which he is held. The new volume of Taine’s * Origines’ i 
important. Dixon's * History of the Church of England,’ vol. i., covers 
the important period 1529-37. The new volumes (fourth and fifth) of 
Masson’s ‘ Milton’ belong rather to history than biography. The most 
important work in the modern history of England is probably Lecky’s 


‘England in the Eighteenth Century,’ although Walpole’s ‘ History of 


England in the Nineteenth Century’ has also great merit. For American 
history we have the second volume of Bryant, and the second volume ot 


Von Holst’s great work. 
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—A fresh interest in the Mendelssohn famiiy has been awakened in 
Germany by the publication of Hensel’s ‘Die Familie Mendelssohn’ 
Berlin: Behr). The author, a nephew of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 

is made a most judicious use of the materials at his disposal, and by 
numerous letters and extracts from diaries, added to his own personal 
reminiscences, enables one to form a most charming picture of this ex- 
traordinarily-gifted family. The first volume opens with a short biogra- 
phy of Moses Mendelssohn, whose petition to the king, Frederic the 
Great, for permission to live permanently in Berlin, his friend D’Argens 
endorsed with the words: **Un philosophe mauvais catholique supplie 
in philosophe mauvais protestant de donner le privilége A un philosophe 
mauvais juif. Il ya trop de philosophie dans tout ceci, pour que la 
raison ne soit pas du cdté de la demande.” His two oldest sons, Joseph 
ind Abraham, the founders of the great Berlin banking-house, were both 
The former devoted himself in 
scientific studies, and was a friend of Humboldt. 
Humboldt came to him one day in great distress. 
notice to quit his house, in which were stored his vast collections. 


his leisure hours to 
Hensel 
He had just received 
That 
afternoon Joseph wrote to him as follows : ‘* The house in which you live 
the 


ke his father, and the picture of his family 


remarkable men. 
relates that 


now mine. Arrange it to suit yourself.” Abraham, father of 


Felix, was in many respects li 
life is almost ideal in its beauty. There are many of his letters, together 
with those of his daughters, Fanny and Rebecea, full of vivacious de- 
scriptions of the persons they meet and the things they sce. There are 
ilso some, very remarkable for the nobility of their sentiment and the 
purity of their diction, written by his wife Leah. Tensel closes his work, 
which has been for some time privately circulated, with the death of 
Felix in 1847. 

— An interesting pamphlet, professedly written by a Russian, who con- 
ceals his name, appeared last year, bearing the title ‘ Etudes sur le 
d‘veloppement politique, social et intellectuel de la Russie depuis la 
guerre de Crimée,’ and dated St. Petersburg, May, 1878 (Neufchitel: J. 
Sandoz). It deals with the progress in public instruction in the writer's 
native country. In the first fifteen years of the reign of the present 
Emperor the higher public instruction made rapid progress ; after that 
showed itself, but this was counterbalanced 
by progress in another direction. Between 1868 and 1872 the students of 
the universities had diminished twenty per cent., but those of other 
superior schools had increased in fully the same proportion. The Tech- 
nological Institute, which had only 480 pupils in 1868, had more than 


1,000 in 1875; the Academy of Medicine had at the same time 1,400, 


date a retrograde movement 


There were 350 in the four military and one nautical academies, and 
about 4,000 in those of the mining engineers, roads and bridges, forests, 
architecture, philology, and agriculture, and other kindred institutions ; 
and as most of the special schools have a course of four yeurs, it may be 
estimated that about 2,400 youths per year enjoy the benefits of the higher 
nstruction, which, estimating the population at 80,060,000, would only 
give an average of one educated person in 33,000 souls. In 1855 Russia 
had only 77 gymnasia with 17,817, pupils ; in 1875, 184, and 47,639 pu- 
pils. Adding the rea/-schools, those of the Ministry of War, and the 
normal, agricultural, commercial, and technical, there are in Russia more 
than 70,000 collegians, or one to 1,145 of the population: while in France 
With 


means of education for girls the situation is much better. 


9IR 


there is one to 250, and in Germany one to 22 regard to the 
The pupils of 
the Russian female gymnasia have been found by the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich better prepared than any of the other female students, 
and this has also been noticed at the St. Petersburg Academy of Medi- 
cine and the universities of Moscow and Kiev. The creation of gymnasia 
for girls is the work of our day, as they did not exist under Nicholas, 
In 1875 there were 62, and 136 pro-gymnasia, with 30,147 pupils, which 
must be augmented by 6,000 girls receiving secondary instruction in 
several of the large towns; many of these are devoting themselves in 
their turn to instruction, and doing valuable work in the primary schools. 
The army schools have likewise powerfully contributed to the spread of 


education. Among the recruits 87 per cent. are totally ignorant, whilst 


at least 50 per cent. of the soldiers can now read and write—thus, 37 per 
cent. owe their primary instruction to their service in the army. The 
ecclesiastical schools are losing ground; in 1865 there were 230 schools 


and 52,083 pupils; in 1875 there were 245 schools and 40,596 pupils, a 
diminution of more than 11,000 pupils in ten years ; this diminution is, 
however, the less to be regretted, as the principal object of these schools 
seems to be to retain their pupils in the routine and superstition which 
are repugnant to modern ideas of progress and enlightenment. The an- 
nouncement has recently been made that a university would immediately 
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be established at Tomsk, in Siberia This was strongly recommended 
in 1875 by Kaznakoff, the Governor-General; and as the benefits of the 


higher instruction have heretofore been denied the inhabitants of Siberia, 


Turkestan, and the Caucasus, they will doubtless joyfully welcome this 
addition to their means of superior instruction. 

LINGUISTIC PAL.EZONTOLOGY.* 
TPIS exhaustive work, the revision of which was the est labor its 


rented author, is a notable examp! 


lan 


ern methods, philology is brought to elucidate the hist 


mod 
man race, No sooner was the relatic nship stablished between the Trou} 


languages knownas Indo-European, or Aryan, than scholars perceiy i 
by tracing individual words through the several tongues in whieh they 
oceur, light would be thrown upon the origin and history of the ideas 
things represented by those words, and conclusions could, with consider 
able certainty, be drawn as to the connection bet ween different nat 

ties and also as to their progress in culture prior to the successive divisions 


of the rac Thus, to take a familia the ma 


names of the primary numbers throug 


example, ked identity i 
hout the 


t 


the decimal numeration was familiar to 


\ry in dialects shows { 

the prehistoric ancestors of th 
race while yet united in Central Asia. This interesting line of thou 
has been industriously worked out by successive g 


the results of 


gists: and, in the book before us, he labors of Bopy 
Grimm, Benfey, Pott, Weber, Lassen, Miller, Kuhn, Fick, Burnout 
Rosen, Wilson, Muir, Roth, Whitney, Aufrecht, Bohtlinck, Grasst in 
Justi, and many others, are brought together by the learned auth re 
acutely analyzed and classified in order. 

In the history of mankind there is no grander subject of investiga 
than the career of the great Aryan family which, starting from its rugged 
Asian home, has encircled the world, founding successive empires, eve 
foremost in the arts of peace and war and in the race of civilization, and 
evidently destined in the future to dominate the earth. The events now 
taking place in the East wear a new and picturesque significance when 


viewed in connection with the past. [It is probably at least five thousand 
years since the European Aryans left their brethren to th ist of the 
Caspian ; and now we see a fragment of the Teuton branch returning 
by new and circuitous paths and overthrowing a realm of their Hindu 
kindred four thousand years old ; while the Slavie branch has gone back 


by nearly the original route to reoccupy its ancestral sea nd Saxon and 
Slav are preparing for a death-struggle, the prize of the victor being the 
original home of the Common stock. 

To reconstruct, from the depths of forg ‘ Time. the vanished 
civilization of the rude fathers of these enc ied ns is surely an it 
teresting task, and the manner in which it has been so far accomplished 
shows how much can be done from unpromising materials by a careful 
combination of analysis and synthesis. M. Pictet commences by inves 
gating the ethnographic questions involved in the names of the various 
peoples sprung from the Aryan stock. ‘To determine their original hal 
tat he then considers the terms relating to weather and climate. Thus 
he shows that the names of winter and spring can be traced throughout 
all Aryan tongues, proving that these we ind the ideas which they 
represent were formulated before the earliest separation t} ribes ¢ 
that summer is indicated by a word common to the Zend, the Celtic, and 
the Germanie dialects, while it differs in Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages, thus showing that different estimates were placed the hot sea- 
son by those whose migrations led them into different climates : and that 


the terms designating autumn are as divergent as po various 


the season was not recognized as distinet until 


tongues, showing that 


after the complete dispersion of the race. In this mode he proceeds with 
geographical and topographical terms—mountain and valley, sea and 


1 
metals, he 


Then 


gives us much curious insight into th 


river, rocks and stones, ete. taking names of 


COMparatlve degrees of civilization 


these Indispensable 


rst consiaers 


indicated by familiarity with instruments of progress. 
ral terms, such as 
then the 


elm, beech ; the cultivated ones, as the apple, 


I ren 


Turning to the vegetable world, he fi 


tree, trunk, branch, root, wood, bark. leaf, flower, forest, ete. ; 


wild species, as oak, pine, 
then grains and vegeta- 


pear, plum, cherry, almond, chestnut, walnut 


Passing to animals, he first in- 


bles in detail, and finally wild flowers. 

vestigates the names of domestic beasts ; and here we may instance, as 
anexample of his method, the interesting research into the appellations 
of the cow and bull Thus, for bull and cow we have in Sanskrit gaus 


** Les Origines Indo-Europeennes, ou les Arvas Primitifs. Essai de Paléontologie Lin 
guistique. Par Adolphe Pictet.. Deuxieme cdition, revue et augmentée. 3 vols, 8vo 
Paris. 1878. New York: F. W. Chnstert 
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or go, Zend gao, Persian go or gaw, Bucharian gao, Kurdish gha, 


Afghan guar, Armenian gov or kov, Old-German chuo, Anglo-Saxon 


eu, inglish cow, Lettish gows. The Slav dialects only retain it in some 
derivatives. In the classical and Celtic 


tion of 4 for ¢ 


tongues the frequent substitu- 


gives us for the masculine Gov? and bos; while for the 


feminine we have the trish 60, Cymrie 6”, Armorie bu, and Cornish 


Another Sanskrit term vacra, and vaca, shows the origin of the 


Auch. 


Latin vaeca, with its numerous Ni For bull or ox 
there are various Sanskrit words—ukshan, sthira, ballin. uUsra mahisha, 


To ukshan 


o-Latin derivatives, 


and damya, which can all be traced in othe: 


languages, 


can be assigned the Zi nd ukh han, Gothie auhsa, Angk -Suxon Ora, 
English ox, Scandinavian ove, Old-German ohso, Cymric yeh, Armorie 
ocl nn, [ri h (88 To sthira, the Gothie S/iur, Anglo-Saxon steor or 


styre, Enelich steer. 


Danish fyr, Greek Tavyp 


Old-German stior, Scandinavian fhior, Swedish ¢/ur, 
. Latin favrus, Russian, Polish, and Bohemian 
To balin, 
vol, Polish wel, Bohemian wu/, Lithuanian bui/is and bullus, Sean- 
Anglo-Saxon bu/luca, English bul] and bullock, Trish 
Au/an and bulog, Welsh firla, To usra, the Old-German ur and uro, 


tur, Imsh for, Lithuanian favras the Persian ba/a, Russian 


dinay wan haul i 


Anglo-Saxon ur, Seandinavian wr and urt, Celtic urvs, and German 


That the 
domestication of the bull was originally due to the Ayrans would seem to 
b 


amUer-oe¢ hs To dam ya, the Old-Irish dam and Albanian dhe mea 
e shown by the extension of various Sanskrit synonymes among thi 
other great families of mankind. Thus, gv has penetrated to China, where 
it is found in the form go. Ukshan and mahisha are the sources of 
source of the 


fora, Svriac tauro, Arabic thawr, He- 


various Tartar designations. Sfhira or sthura is the 


Semitic appellatives, as Chaldes 
brew shor, Ethiopian /ore, And it is noteworthy that the three Coptic 
words, mase, bull, rash’, cow, and ehe, ox, correspond with the three San- 


skrit names, mahisha, vaca, and ahi, The same process applied to the 
words employed to designate the horse shows the origin of all, or nearly 
all, the European names for that animal in the rich synonymy of th 
Sanskrit, which has nearly a hundred and fifty words signifying horse, 
mare, colt, ete., and in a subsequent chapter there is a very interesting 
investigation into the relation between the terms used for cattle and those 
denoting fortune, wealth, property, ete., into the details of which space 
will not permit us to enter. Attention is likewise paid to the myths con- 


nected with the cow, which show the supreme importance attached to 


that animal in the pastoral life of the primitive Aryans; singularly 


enough, however, no allusion is made to the remarkable coincidence of 
Abudad and Audhumbla, in the Zend and Norse 


mythologies, though the latter is mentioned, as well as the cow Surabhi, 


the cosmogonie cows, 


produced by the Hindu Devas, when they churned the ocean with the 
moutitain Mandara. 

Closely connected with this are the terms relating to milk, which af- 
ford an interesting example of the deviation of words from their original 
signi 


Thus, the Sanskrit duh, to milk, gives duh/tar, she who 
milks, whenee are derived the various appellatives of daughter, in the 
and Slavie dialects. But the Vedic 
poets regarded rain as the milk (doha or dugdha) of the clouds or hea- 


Iranian, Hellenic, Celtic, Germanic, 


venly cows, whence are derived the Seandinavian digg, rain, the Old- 
German fav or fou, Anglo-Saxon deaw, English dew, Pomeranian dauk, 
Old-Slav duzhdy, Russian dozhdy, ete., while the English dug, a teat, is 
evidently a reminiscence of the original sense. On the other hand, our 
word ‘to milk ” is traceable to the Sanskrit marg, signifying to stroke or 
rub, whence come the Greek a@uéiy@, Latin mu/geo, Old-lrish malg, 


Anglo-Saxon meo/ean, Seandinavian miolka, Old-German me/chan, 
leading to the inference that the Oriental 
Aryans adhered to the primitive significance of duh, while the Western 
branches, in attaching to it the 


different root for the 


Lithuanian md/szf/, ete.. 
derivative meaning of rain, sought a 
idea of milk and milking, and this before they 
ie Hellenic, Italiote, Celtie, Teu- 
Thus we are led to the conjecture that a separa- 
prior to the time when the first of the 
successive Aryan bands sought new homes towards the setting sun. 


split into the divisions which formed t] 
tonic, and Slavic races. 


tion took place in the East 


It would be interesting to follow M. Piectet as he thus proceeds to dis- 
cuss in due order the Aryan philology of all the other varieties of natural 
objects, poultry, vermin, and parasites, wild beasts, birds, fish, reptiles, 
shells, and insects, for curious questions present themselves on every 
hand from materials apparently the most insignificant. This, however, 
is impossible here, and we ean only indicate briefly the remainder of 
his plan, which leads him to consider next the terms connected with 
material civilization, examining suecessively 


the pursuits of man, 


hunting and fishing, pastoral life and its products, agriculture, with its 


Nation. 
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processes and implements, arts and trades, including war and weapons : 
products of industry, houses, utensils, clothing and ornaments, food 
and drink. Thus two volumes are filled, and the third commences with 


social relations, starting with the family and taking up successively 


property, law, manners, and customs. Finally, consideration is given t 
intellectual, moral, and religious conceptions, embracing psychology, 
numeration, astronomy, traditions, superstitions, and religion, which ar 
all treated with the same overflowing abundance of detail ; and the work 
ends with some chronological speculations of little moment, and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting résumé, in which the results of the preceding 
laborious investigation are condensed into a sketch of what may with 
reasonable certainty be affirmed of the condition of civilization and 
thought among our prehistoric ancestors. To all this there is lack- 
ing the indispensable index—that aid to reference of which the French- 
man (or Swiss) seems to be congenitally ignorant, and the absence of 
which deprives a book like the present of fully one-half of its permanent 
working value. 


In a work of so large a scope as this, built up of infinite minute and 
scattered fragments, and treating of many points which have been and 
vet are the objects of warm discussion among the most competent scho- 
lars, it would be idle to expect absolute completeness or positive certainty 
onall points. Yet no one can peruse it without feeling confidence it 


the laborious industry, the fairness, and the modesty of the author, w 


is content to state his doubts, where doubt exists, to give the opinions of 
those who differ from him, and to put forward his own on controverted 
questions without presuming to assert that he has found the correct so- 
lutions where others have failed 

Some few omissions and deficiencies we have observed. Thus, in con- 
sidering the Sanskrit root /abh, to take, reference might properly have been 
made to the derivative Laverna, the Latin goddess of acquisition, who 
became the patroness of thieves and swindlers. Anglo-Saxon words, more- 
over, are notas frequently cited as might have been desirable. Ban and bana 
might have been quoted among the derivatives of the Sanskrit bandh, to 
punish or put to death ; under magha, power, in addition to the Anglo 
Saxon magan, it would have been desirable to cite med, whence comes 
the English may; and when collecting the terms which show the custom 
of using the hand to confirm contracts, handfastnung and handfestung 
might appropriately have been introduced. Still more remarkable is th 
omission of the Anglo-Saxon waelig. wealthy, alongside of wealdan, ti 
rule, in considering the derivatives of vr/ddh/ in their curious divarication 
into terms signifying respectively riches and power. The fragments 
also of ancient German speech, preserved in the Malbergian glosses of the 
Salic Law, corrupt as they are, might occasionally have afforded an illus- 
tration which has been overlooked. Thus, a word which is variously 
written anthed/, anthedio, antidio and authedio, with the evident mean- 
ing of theft, might properly have been alluded to, along with the Gothir 
thiubs, the Irish favd, and the Anglo-Saxon ¢theof, among the derivatives 
of the Sanskrit root 47; and the Malbergian form chana, for cock, would 
have served as a link in the chain between the Sanskrit kanuka, Old- 
German hano, and Anglo-Saxon hona, whence comes our modern hen 

More serious is M. Pictet’s error when, in examining the Aryan tradi- 
tions of the Deluge as they have existed among the Hindus, Greeks, Celts 
Teutons, and Lithuanians, he states that no trace of it is to be found in 
the ancient Iranian branch, omitting the fact that it is described in detail 
in the Bundehesh. This oversight is the more notable since he compares 
the moral and religious lesson taught concerning it in Genesis with the 
assumed absence of such a lesson in the Aryan traditions, for the Bunde- 
hesh specially tells us that the flood was sent by the Creator to destroy 
the kharvastars, or noxious beings formed by Ahriman, and that the rain 
fell until all the earth was covered to the height of a man, and all the 
kharvastars were drowned. In fact, the author is not always to be fol- 
lowed implicitly in his observations upon religious faiths and customs. 
Thus, he is evidently mistaken in assuming that the slaughter of wives 
and followers at the pyre or grave, by Celts and Teutons, shows a return 
to barbarism by those tribes after enjoying a higher civilization among thi 
prehistoric Aryans. It is true that the Suttee was not enjoined in Vedi 
times ; but there is nothing to show that such sacrifices were not prac- 
tised, at least occasionally ; and we have evidence that they were in 
vogue among the Turanians at a very early period—possibly coeval wit! 
that of the Aryans prior to their dispersion—affording grounds for th: 
belief that the origin of the custom of giving companions to the dead i: 
the future world is attributable to a period earlier than the primal separa- 
tion of man on the eastern continent into the families at present recog- 
nized. M. Pictet’s argument, moreover, to show that the polytheism of 
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historic times arose out of a presumed original monotheism, is inconclu- 
sive and illogical ; and the limitations of the philological process in his 
hands are shown in the fact that he omits to make any reference to 
ancestor-worship as part of the early Aryan faith, although its existence 
in all the branches of the race indicates that it was a leading feature, if 
not the original source, of the primitive religion. 

All these, however, are trivial defects which can be readily overlooked 
ina work which brings to the reader in orderly sequence so vast a mass 
yf recondite learning. It has been the labor of a life-time, and our 
thanks are due, in no stinted measure, to the patient and laborious 
scholar who has rendered accessible to us that which throws so much 
light on many debatable questions in the history of material, mental, and 
religious development. 


MOZLEY’S ESSAYS.* 

\ igre two handseme volumes represent only in part the results of a 

laborious literary career of thirty years. They are taken from con- 
tributions made at various times to the British Critic, the Christian Re- 
membrancer, and the Quarterly Review, and recall the elaborate treat- 
ment which seems fast becoming a tradition in our periodical literature. 
Several of them, indeed, in point of bulk are more like a volume than a 
magazine article ; yet they are nowhere open to the charge of being dif- 
fuse. It is not often that a collection of miscellaneous writings bears 
throughout so genuine and strong an impress of the writer's personality. 
Dr. Mozley led a retired life, and only in the latter portion of it came to 
be widely known ; but he seems to have made a deep impression upon 
those who were brought into personal contact with him, and this impres- 
sion will be shared by all who become acquainted with him through these 
Even without the help of the affectionate and appreciative sketch 
which opens the volumes it would be impossible not to arrive at the con- 


pages. 


clusion that the author was a very able, a very sincere, and a very hon- 
est man ; aman equally strong in his convictions, tenacious in his grasp, 
and independent in arriving at his conclusions. While according for 
the most part a hearty support to a particular party, and with an incli- 
nation to controversy which showed itself in his earliest years, when as 
a child he was forced to listen to religious teachings from which his in- 
telligence revolted, he was yet never held within the strict lines of party 
discipline, and never failed to couple a certain largeness and generosity 
of view with an uncommon capacity of disapprobation. His strongest in- 
tellectual bent was in the line of metaphysical enquiry; when dealing with 
philosophical principles his grasp was always vigorous. Combined with his 
marked analytic faculty was a cognate disposition to study the workings 
of human character, a disposition in his ease so strong that the habit of 
searching beneath the external act for the hidden motive amounted 
almost to an instinct. We are told that he habitually speculated on the 
character of all with whom he came in contact, a fact which accounts for 
the distinctive merits and distinctive defects of the volumes before us. 
The first is filled with four elaborate essays upon Strafford, Laud, 
Cromwell, and Luther. Respecting the first two Dr. Mozley writes with 
the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer ; respecting the last two with natu- 
rally a good deal of qualification. Yet the four essays have many points 
of resemblance. They abound in acute discrimination, they are vigorous 
in treatment, they evince a familiar acquaintance with the subjects dis- 
cussed, With the exception of an infrequent phrase, which at times 
unpleasantly recalls the method of dealing with the opposite side of 
which the now forgotten novel of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ was an illus- 
tration, they are courteous in tone, and to a young student, whose know- 
ledge of the Civil Wars was derived mainly from Macaulay, they might 
serve as a wholesome corrective. Yet we cannot rank either one of 
Not only do 
they all have the stamp of a controversial motive, but they are all alike 
defective in their mode of treatment. 
lytical ; and as a result we have not so much well-rounded conclu- 


these essays as a very important contribution to history. 
They are not historical, but ana- 


sions from a wide survey of ascertained fact, as acute and ingenious 
speculation respecting probable motives. In his persistent impulse to 
search into the secret springs of action, Dr. Mozley falls into the very 
natural but very dangerous error of interpreting the facts of history in 
the light of some preconceived hypothesis, 

It is easy to see how for a mind so peculiarly constituted as his the 
uniqne and dramatic character of Strafford must possess a strong attrac- 
tion. He instinctively looks at the great earl not as a public man, 


* *Easays. Historical and Theological. By J. B. Mozley. D.D.. late Canon of Christ 


2 vols. Svo 


Church and Regius rrofessor of Divinity im the University of Oxford.’ 
London : Rivingtons. 1878. 2 
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related to a particular period, and charged with certain definite responsi- 
bilities both to his king and country, but as an ideal hero to be judged by 
a purely ideal standard. He is described as a genuine Shaksperian char- 
acter ; his unmeasured violence is gently designated ** poetical excess in 
the article of proper pride and independence” ; he was ‘full of his own 
majestic, illimitable idea of monarchy”: ‘ta magnificent Norman vice- 
roy, swiftly confronting and beating a nation.” His statesmanship is 
Could Charles 
only have trusted this guide, ** his high-mettled charger would have ear 
We need 


hardly say that this is not judging the career of Strafford by any of the 


praised for ‘‘its restless saliency, elasticity, fecundity.” 
ried him overall the Pyms and Hampdens right speedily 
tests which a sound historical criticism would recognize. An actor who 
played a conspicuous part in a great political crisis, whose acts were fac 
tors of momentous import for the welfare or misery of a nation, must be 
measured by more practical tests than those we should apply to one of 
the heroes of the Round Table. 

Archbishop Laud is viewed by Dr. Mozley in much the same light. 
He is a prelate who had ‘caught the medieval idea of the Church as a 


political estate, with pomp, wealth, and honors” ; the feeling which he 


cherished towards it **amounted to a species of poetry.” Here we see 
the same disposition to judge a career, not in its actual relations and 
from its actual results, but from a standard supplied by an analysis of 
the character and aims of the individual A great career founded ona 
dream” is Dr. Mozley’s verdict on the man whose mistaken policy 
brought both church and state to ruin ; but in this very statement is 
there not invelved a contradiction ? Too fair and intelligent to urge 
against Cromwell the vulgar charges of his enemies, Dr. Mozley charae- 
teristically falls back upon an acute distinetion of Bishop Butler to prove 
that the Protector was essentially a hypocrite. The essay upon Luther 
contains a genial estimate of the reformer, but no more than the others 
deserves to be called an historical study. 

It isin the second of these volumes that the distinctive qualities of 
Dr. Mozley as a writer appear to best advantage. The article on Dr. 
Arnold is a masterly estimate of a man richly deserving praise and adini 
ration, but who, owing to various circumstances, has been admired and 
praised quite as much as he deserved. The remark that Arnold's charae- 
ter was too joyous, too brimful to possess the finest element of interest, 
shows the penetration of the writer's view. The estimate of Blanco 
White is also marked throughout by just discrimination. The essay 
upon the Book of Job is an admirable illustration of the writer's analytic 
power. But on the whole the paper reprinted from the Qurrter/y Review 
upon **The Argument of Design” presents the most striking evidences 
of Dr. Mozley’s uncommon aptitude for philosophical discussion. The 
passage in which he explodes the common error respecting Lord Bacon’s 
estimate of final causes is an instance of his studied accuracy of state- 
ment. We find, indeed, on every page evidences of a mental discipline 
of the highest order. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum; a Description and a Catalogue. By W. 
G. Rawlinson. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 8vo, 
pp. Xlvii. 207.)—This handsome volume addresses a comparatively small 
number of readers, but it will be welcome to all collectors of the plates of 
the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ and to all students of Turner’s work who have 
opportunity to examine these plates with the degree of attention which 
they deserve. In the execution of his task Mr. Rawlinson displays 
ample knowledge and good judgment and good taste. His technical de- 
scriptions are minutely exact, and his critical remarks are discriminating 


As an account of the * Liber Studiorum’ the book is 


and to the point. 
in marked contrast to the treatment which this ‘* supreme contribution of 
the nineteenth century, the first great century of landscape art, to the 
choicest stores of pure art engraving,” receives from Mr. Hamerton in the 
few pages given to it in his recent ‘ Life of Turner.” In his introduction Mr. 
Rawlinson gives the history of the work, and supplies the requisite gene- 
ral information concerning it. In the catalogue he carefully describes 
each plate in its order, giving a full account of the various states in 
which it may be found, and accompanying his description with remarks 
on the character and motive of the design and the quality of the execu- 
tion. After going through the catalogue, comparing its descriptions with 
the plates themselves, we can bear testimony to its remarkable accuracy. 
Few works of the kind are so trustworthy. 

[he book is one among many recent indications of the steady increase 
in the interest taken in Tarner’s work, and of ‘the recognition of the fact 
that the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ though it does not represent the full develop- 
ment and highest reach of Turner’s genius, and though, through the 
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limitations inherent to its nature, it cannot exhibit some of his most re- 


markable qualities as an artist, is vet within its range an entirely un- 
equalled achievement, and a record of exceptional artistic powers exer- 
cised in a field in which Turner has no rival. The fact that Turner 
etched nearly all, if not all, the plates himself, and that the mezzo- 
tinting added to the etched plate, if not done by his own hand, was done 
under his immediate and exacting supervision, gives to every good im- 
pression the character and value of an original work. No one can be- 
come familiar with the plates without, as Mr. Rawlinson justly says, gain- 
ing a strong sense of the artist’s ** personal presence throughout the work.” 
The etchings themselves are of peculiar interest. They not only deter- 
mine the leading lines of the subject, but they exhibit Turner's power— 
iseless industry—in the selection of 


the result of a natural gift and of ec 


lines at once expressive and beautiful. Alike in the delineation of the 


broad outlines of a landscape, whether a broken mountain chain or a 
placid pastoral scene, and in the delineation of the energetic and elastic 
crowth of trees, the cleavage of rocks, the curves of the shore or the 
hulls of ships, Turner’s line not only expresses the essential character 
if the scene or object, but does so under a controlling sense of the beau- 
ful relations of each line to the others in his composition. The etching 


‘ms thus the skeleton of tl 


e piece which is clothed upon by the light 
an | shade of the mezzotint. The union of these two modes of engraving 
had hardly been practised before, but there was a school of admirable 
meszotint engravers in England competent to execute in the most skilful 
manner the work laid out for them by Turner. He himself learned the 
it. Some of the most beautiful plates of the Liber were engraved en- 
tirely by his own hand, and he executed wholly in mezzotint a few plates 
not of the Liber series) which prove him to have been as eminent a 
master in that branch of engraving as in the art of etching. 

The excellence of these plates, whether in the simple etching or in 
There 


can be no greater error, and there is no more common one, than to sup- 


the completed engraving, is not obvious to the casual observer. 


pose that the excellence of a great work of art reveals itself to every 
All great work must be studied before it ean be 
But to 


To such as desire 


one at first inspection. 
properly enjoyed : the greater it is the more it must be studied. 
be serviceable this study must be intelligently guided. 
to appreciate and enjoy Turner’s work, and who have access to the 
‘ Liber Studiorum ’ or any of the plates from it, we commend Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s book as an excellent manual of instruction. 





Researches into the Early History of Mankind. By EF. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
little, in amount of information and in ethnological principles, from the 


BR. Tylor. 
I878.)—The present edition varies but 
first issue of about twelve years ago. The great value of the work con- 
sists less in its scope and system than in the illustrations furnished of the 
scientific method of treating the subject Rather than * Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind,’ it might be described as a guide to the 
manner in whieh such researches should be conducted. One fundamen- 
tal idea pervades the whole book : a firm conviction of the unity of the 
human race, ‘‘and that the wide differences in the civilization and mental 
state of the various races of mankind are rather differences of develop- 
ment than of origin, rather of degree than of kind.” 


ment Mr. Tylor finds, so to say, a prototype in man himself, the devel- 


For this develop- 


opment of the individual being typical to him of the progress of the race ; 
‘ Early History of 
It is unnecessary at this late day to follow in Mr. Tylor’s 


therefore Childhood is called upon to represent the 
Mankind.” 
logically successive and learned chapters the expression of this leading 
thought. which has to some extent determined the arrangement and se- 
We shall only remark that the ‘ Early History of 
presupposes an account of the formation and constitution of 


quence of his topies. 
Mankind ” 
eurly human soe/vety, all the other features (utterance included) being only 
indispensable accessories or results arising from intercourse. Especially 
if we adit the unity of mankind, is society but the result of propagation 
of the species, and we may be permitted to doubt if in this case the de- 
velopment of the individual can be typical of that of the race, and whe- 
ther childhood iitly represents the early times of a cluster made up of 
hoth sexes. This fact explains, however, why Mr. Tylor relegates the 
vital question of prohibition of marriage among kindred, and with it the 
question of marriage in general, to his chapter on ‘* Remarkable Cus- 
toms.” It also explains his assertion that ‘* the prohibitions of marriage 
among distant kindred go for least in proving connection by blood or 
intercourse between the distant races who practise them, as it is easy to 
suppose them to have grown up again and again from like grounds.” 
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Primitive marriage, nevertheless, is the first departure for the explana- 
tion of primitive society, and the institutions of early human society 
should be the first and principai theme of ‘* Researches into the Earl: 
History of Mankind.” 

It is impossible, in a work of this class, to avoid overlooking facts an 
points which may be of importance for special investigations or belong- 
ing to certain geographical areas, although they could be (and perhay), 
should be) profitably used for ethnological purposes. Thus we miss, in 
Mr. Tylor’s chapter on the art of making fire, the important Mexican 
custom of the ** new fire,” practised, as an act of worship, every fifty-tw: 
years. Again, the story of the two black men of Van Diemen’s Land 
who ultimately became the twin stars might fitly be accompanied by 
that of Hunahpu and Xbalanqué, the twin ‘* braves” of Guatemala. 
But Mr. Tylor himself has more than amply apologized for such * errors 
and omissions” in his introduction. We fully endorse his view that 
‘‘any one who collects and groups a mass of evidence, and makes an 
attempt to turn it to account which may lead to something better, has, | 
think, a claim to be exempt from any very harsh criticism of mistakes 


and omissions ” (p. 12). 


Profile. Von Karl Hillebrand. [Vol. IV. of * Zeiten, Volker, und 
Menschen.’| (Berlin: Oppenheim ; New York: B. Westermann & Co 
1878.)—The essayist is often puzzled to invent a novel and yet suitab) 
By using the term * Profile,” Hille- 
brand, we infer, intimates that his essays do not profess to be portraits, 
The gallery is 
lis subjects are taken chiefly 
only two, Renan and Taine, are among th 
living ; but one, the Countess d’Agoult, is a woman. 
house of Medici, Leopold I. of Tuscany, Tasso, Macchiavelli, and Gino 
Capponi represent Italy ; Milton represents England ; Rabelais, the age 
of Francis I. Besides the three already mentioned, we have Doudan, 
Balzac, Buloz, and Thiers from contemporary France. 


title for a collection of miscellanies. 


but merely sharp outlines against a sober background. 
well selected and sufficiently diversified. 
from the illustrious dead : 
The princes of the 


These notices, whether we call them sketches or * profiles,” are all in- 
teresting and suggestive. The author varies his tone, of course, but 
maintains his well-known freedom and breadth of view, and his intense 
conception of the personal element in both history and literature.  Di- 
rectness of expression and dislike of pedantry are, as might have been 
expected, everywhere manifest. The essays upon Taine, Renan, and 
Hillebrand has a marked 
liking for the politician of the bourgeoisie. He sympathizes with Thiers’s 


Thiers will doubtless attract most attention. 


Thiers embodies, for him, a 
happy and uncommon union of fiery zeal with prudent tact. In the 
main, Hillebrand’s remarks are a reaffirmation of the views he had already 
put forth in his ‘ History of France under Louis Philippe.’ 
however, is not only novel, but is of sufficient importance to be worth re- 
producing in the author’s words. No other writer, to our knowledge, has 
stated it so fully or so boldly. Thiers shared with the greater part of his 
contemporaries the delusion that the democratic state founded by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte admitted of freedom and self-government. His idea! 
This delusion he did not for- 
mally abandon until 1871, just before the end of his life ; then his presi- 
deney, from 1871-3, became a dictatorship. Hillebrand concludes thus : 


common sense and devotion to country. 


One position, 


was: Le Roi régne et M. Thiers gouverne. 
{ g 


**No one familiar with the history of this century will deny that the 
rulers of France, from the First Consul down to Marshal MacMahon, 
have been each and all personal rulers, and that every minister, whether 
Martignae or Thiers, Barrot or Dufaure, Marcére or Jules Simon, who 
attempted to force them to keep within the limits of the constitutional 
fiction of a sovereign without responsibility, has been summarily thrust 
aside. That this personal government was not a matter of mere chance, 
a caprice on the part of the ruler, but a necessity of the French state 
as it issued from the Revolution and the Consulate—this Thiers per- 
ceived only in his seventy-sixth year, when it was proposed to make him 
himself a constitutional ruler with a responsible ministry, and to banish 
him from Parliament. He rejected the suggestion peremptorily, as Bon 
aparte had done before him, only in more temperate language. It was 
the solitary recantation of his long, eventful life. Assuredly we giv: 
him no scant measure of praise when we recognize and appreciate t! 
frankness, the sincerity, the freedom from petty vanity involved in 
man’s admitting, on the verge of the grave, that he had all his life bee 
mistaken on such a point, and that the republic—that is, the non-king- 
ship, the responsibility of the chief magistrate—is the sole form possi): 
in modern France” (p. 171). 


We should do Hillebrand injustice by attempting to restate his analy- 
sis of Renan’s philosophic genius in our meagre phraseology. His argu- 
ment is twofold: the tendency of the present age is to examine and 
compare rather than to produce, and Renan is the spokesman of this 


to 
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ze by virtue of his insight and his perfect mastery of style. Taine 


is evident that Hillebrand has no strong liking. The author of the 
‘History of English Literature’ and the * Ancien Régime’ is for him too 
torical and too doctrinaire. His style, moreover, does not come up to 


highest standard of French prose. The conclusion of this 
hich Hillebrand 


historian’s true office, will be found profitable reading. 


essay, in 


reasserts very decidedly his own views concerning the 


Habitual Drunkenness, and Insane 
D. (London and New York : 
en charmed with the grace of style and force of expression in Dr, 

s ‘Mad Folk of Shakespeare,’ 
and so broad a humanitarian has recently written upon 


Drunkards. By J. C. Bucknill, 
Macmillan & Co.)—To any one who has 
Buck- 
it will be a pleasure to find that so skil- 
ful a psychologist 

question so important to our whole social life as that contained in the 
The interest which the subject has awakened in England, of 
‘rated, Dr. 
Bucknill thinks—in reforming the vice or curing the disease of inebriety; 


wove title 
late, proceeded chiefly from reports of American success—exagg 


and four volumes of 1,749 pages, octavo, of an exhaustive but still un- 
House of Lords attests the 
into a study of the 


finished report of a select committee of the 


horoughness with which they have entered 


problem. 
A vice or depraved taste our author considers drunkenness to be in the 
vast majority of cases ; and he thinks Government or State asylums for 
its special treatment, as a disease, failures in this country and not to be 
he few whose craving for strong drink ean 


lvised in England, even for t 


fairly attributed to actual disease. As the weak went to the wall in 
in his opinion, are the drunkards eliminated from 


unfitted to survive. If 


lden times, so now, 


the race as being among the likely to be im- 


proved, he believes they get cured (or return to decent habits, as he would 


say) in all but exceptional cases, nearly as well at home or with family 


atment. The success of the Boston institution, at least, he certainly 


underrates, for there has been in that place a very gratifying result with a 
but the Massachusetts Leg 


greed with him in their theory of t: 


selected class of patients ; rislature apparently 


eatment, when they gave assistance 


to it (as they have not done for seven years) by helping to provide a ‘ re- 
reforming them.” One of the 


fuze for inebriates and means for creat 


ierits of the book is its rare impartiality, in that it contains letters and 


distinguished alienist, Dr. Clouston, 
Bueknill. find 


the prominent views of scientific and experienced men on both sides of the 


opinions of others, especially of the 


who are not of the same opinion with Dr. That one can 


question in a very readable work of i03 pages, is indeed a great recom- 


mendation in these days of large books. 


*.* Publishers will confer a favor by alicays marking the price of their books on the 


wrapper. 
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GROWING AMERICAN WATER-COLOR ART. 


Exhibition which closed last week has been marked by one of those 


Fine 








THE 
‘THE 
impulses of attachment on the part of fashion which are the best 
guaranty of life for an art in this mixed world. The 
the purchasable works, and about ten 


SCHOOL OF 


eard with **Sold ” 


on it was hung to one-fifth of 

thousand dollars’ worth of the catalogue prices set over to the painters’ 
Important concessions had, however, to be made by the artists 
these transfers, and probably fifteen per cent. of 
charged for the purchases was remitted. The gain to the parti 


cultivated by the Society is still considerable. The bent is 


account, 
to secure the price 
ular art 


now taken, 


Nation. 


1 ~~ 
1‘¢1 
and a steady penetration of water-color pictures will henceforth go on in 


the 


is of 


ralleries of those who have been collecting canvases only, and, what 


ies for 
fact, = 
peopl 


if a com- 


more consequence, in the parlors of those who have no facilit 


showing off canvases. The convenience of water-color art, in 


that it 
can entertain its products without s 


can be seen adequately in a room comparatively dim, and 


andalizing their notions « 
fortably shaded interior. 
The Exhibition’s black-and-white 


department showed a more satisfy 


ing me of the tehdencies, ambitions. 
than the large: 


deed, plenty of she¢ 


asur and experiments of native 
It embrace B 


( harital le ¢ Ktension 


and strictly water-colored ¢ 


] ‘ 
OLLeCLION, 


‘ts that could not by the most 


the term be connected with water-eolor at all. For while a sepia or ink 


color and a manipulati 


sketch may pretend to be a work of 
the chareoals, th 


of the « 
the assembly even as the cousins german of 


not water, 1 


is hard to see how the crayons, wood-cuts and etehings, 


and all the patient knitting-work ‘dar pencil could be passed int 


aquarelle, Their tie to t] 
art was simply in the fact that they were the work of 
difficulties ar 


representation. In the 


other rooms were seen fully committed to the 
of the 


cartoon we 


full-dressed 
detect the 
black-lead heightened with 


more hasty or pre paratory 


thinker in the act of inventing. Mr. Hom 


rouache, : is @I 


showed, 


of little 


in simple 


girls in attitudes of hearty naturalne 


by shorthand indications of the banks or bridges or trees on whieh the 
leaned and the monochrome seemed almost as ce juate, in fits hand 
to the feeling of the situation as the definition by color. Mr, Homer’ 
contributions were simply his budget of summer sketches = m 
in the interior of the State, the glimpses of a rmit living in « 
plete solitude, and summary and penetrating as the glances of at 


cluse who is not of the world he contemplates. They were the direet oj 


posites of the highly-finished and intimately comprehended negro seenes 
he sent to the 
Water-Color 


ography, 


Paris Exhibition. It is understood, indeed, that t 


Society merely received from him his portfolios of art ste 


with permission to ch Ost, and that the So ietv quickly four 


they wanted all. His colored sketches, hung through t liferent ga 
ries, were the diary of a few summer days of changing weather Lor 
corded a touch, with inimitable conciseness, the sultry closeness of 
the forest, or the free escape of a windy hill-top, or the damp pressure 
rain. Inthe West room, his cirele of little rustic girl-studies, set in the 


different phases of hot dewy morning scenes, rather crushed and flattened 


the elaborate picture by Detaille which happened to be adjacent, mal 





the careful Frenchman look flat and earthy by the splendor and lun 
nousness of their frank daylight. In the corridor his more eccentri 
expressions had play. He suggested perfection the still drubbing of 
windless rain without defining any rain-drops, and he gave a ghastly effect 
of stormy light in an ugly and true sketch called ** Octobe But 


was only ina morsel or two of his artist showed 


pen 
himself conspicuously the draughtsman. In his black-lead and 
he betrayed the story of his 
block, and chiselled his little 
like the st 
to chisel with the sable 

The only life-seale 


to the medium of black-and-white, 


bodv- 


color old apprenticeship to the boxwood 


girls’ 


Lips 
t 


purely, more ump of a Greek coin, than he has 1 


4 


brush. 
picture on exhibition by Mr. Shirlaw was entrust: 
though 
about the 


t 





i 
and were original and 
h the artist had a 


suits of color, studded exhibition, 


interesting. 


were 


The drawing was a portrait, one whi 


liar interest in making attractive, and showed a piquant f momenta 
rily overcome with the fun of looking ont of an old poke bonnet. Th 
complicated anatomy of a human dimple in the act of vanishing was 


given with a felicity that the mere anatomist would not quickly attain ; 


but the mere anatocnist would just 


T° 
i 


ace a 


ly object that the conception of the 


' 
} 
I 

‘ 


sa piece of structu rrect from any conception that has 
ever been admitted of the art of drawing : that the nose was a ¢ 


, but not a 


re Was not « 
loud ora 


cartilage revealed 


sponge 
that happy-go-lucky facility, that 


right, which the Munich practitioi 


; and that the portrait altogether 


letting the thing go at pretty near 


ation, are borrow- 
Hals, 
ing nis rounded ideas 


Hop- 


moments 


ers, to their stultific 


ing from the more irresponsible achievements of Franz \nother 


important contributor in uncolored design, committ 


to aquarelle and his experimental ideas to black-and-white, was Mr. 


lost 


kinson Smith, a gentleman who is an artist only in his 


long hung on the giddy edge of amateurship with infinite peril of 
rt pro} 


idition 


having 


into a er. His effects charcoal showed a 


fallin 
f the 
savory picture ; 


g over mastery 
proper pe and stirring of a 


should put his dark 
it reer black and tell- 


long verdict of ti as to the 


his calm certitude as to where | 
Jeaumont ; 


tree would have touched Sir George 
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ing in his highly effective * River-Bank.” Among his tinted works there 
was a series called ** The Ilome Life of the Trees,” ingeniously driving 
into greenroom groups the ingénues, or eccentrics, or Peres nobles of the 


ind artists looked with approval at his rapid and brilliant exe- 
Old Mill at Easthampton,” a tribute to a beautiful town 


York 


eution in the 


which has been latterly constituted the Barbizon of our New 
painters. 
Mr. La F 
the latter his contribution was a eartoon of the composition for Trinity 
The 


showed considerable character and considerable reli- 


arge, too, exhibited both in colors and in monochrome. In 
Church in Boston representing the midnight visit of Nicodemus. 
attitudes and heads 
gious seriousness. The Christ expressed in his bearing the sum of know- 
ledge and a graciousness in imparting it; the sitting guest showed the 
man of worldly importance taken in a teachable moment. Mr. La Farge’s 
hardly tell this 
painter how gladly we would observe with him the greater include the 


the 


conception is neither common nor awkward ; but we can 


and inventive and dramatic part of art go along with an 


It is true that the experimental look 
In his 
called the tremolo dis- 


less, 
adequate technical experience 
of all his pictures is not very different from a religious look. 
what be 


design the constant employ of may 


simulates the wart of justness in many a thin and slurred note. His 
draperies wavering in uncertainty, his features and extremities shad- 
ing off into a convenient smudge, are less disturbing to the senti- 


ment of his works than a precision in wrong-doing borrowed from 
the first Italian fresco-painter. Yet, we cannot think it necessary to 
emotional art that a satisfactory ease and certainty in manufacturing 
hands and feet and draperies should be left to the soulless artists, such 
Merle. 
the figure of La Farge passing from the enormous studio to the classes of 
the 
the mastery of Greek wrists and ancles those waste moments which are 


as Maclise and 


We should even espy with pensive satisfaction 
Academy, a sheet of Ingres paper under its arm, and devoting to 


now employed in throwing off Oriental bric-d-brac worthy of Mohammed’s 
heaven, and roses made of a breath and a blush—the roses that one 
dreams. The roses and Oriental wares have, indeed, been selling rapidly. 
Mr. La Farge can no longer use his noble boast that he has never sold a 
picture from an exhibition. The yellow ticket has found out the corners 
of his small and modest frames, and the artist can congratulate himself 
on being almost alone in having sold his pictures at full prices without 
concessions, and on having had a mercantile success with a group of 
works in New York commensurate with the satisfactory disposal of his 
studio-contents lately in the city of Boston. 

Porous Plasters as applied to fine art have not, we believe, been signal- 


N aticn. 
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papers, meant to be medicated, selected some of his leaves and applied 
Winsor and Newton washes to their surface, first fortifying them with 
the proper amount of size. The success was striking, and has set the 
most cultivated artists seeking with avidity the reverse side of blisters, 
and the sheets destined primarily for hospital employment Mr. Col- 
manand Mr. Swain Gifford are eagerly experimenting at present on these 
surfaces. The texture is strong and beautiful, regularly accented and 
indented with the impression of the sieve ; it is white in specimens made 
of linen alone, and warm in others where fibres of rope are introduced; 
it is beautifully firm and stout, with tendencies to wrinkle and imitate old 
Holland that are appreciated by artists; and in fine the indication is that 
the poor man will soon have to go in chase of the artist, who will have got 
his plaster. The only painter sufficiently advanced with his tests tocon- 
tribute to the exhibition pictures on this medium was Mr, Charles Par- 
sons. His beach-views and straggling sea-side cedars were beautifully in- 
dicated, and the inspiration of his material seemed to lend him an wun- 
common breadth and felicity of style. The rich, marrowy-looking surf ice 
suggested more of artistic profundity than it really carried, and the new 
paper was seen to be a noble material for effects of a large and generalized 
kind. 

The success of the year, however, as we before observed, was certainly 
with the Fortuny disciples, who were in sufficient number, and behaved 
The outbreak of For- 
tunism has been an old tale in Philadelphia, whose Academy exhibitions 
have for years been colored with the fine extravagances of Messrs. Blum 
and Brennan, and the devoted studies of the dead Spaniard supplied by 
Mr. Ferris and his son. Brennan and Blum have now removed to this 
city, and their contributions are regarded as a new sensation. Certainly 
Mr. Blum’s * Flight of Storks” was a decoration and a study above the 
common rank, and Mr. Brennan conveyed at a stroke the full sentiment 
of opulent luxury in his ‘* Affecting the Japanese,” besides supplying the 
only good drawing in the catalogue. These artists, young and dictatorial, 
are fully in the ranks of the ‘‘ Intransigentes.” If they could they would 
abolish form, turn perspective topsy-turvy, and spiritualize Art to the 
spotless trinity of the prism. Messrs. Currier and Muhrmann are par- 
tially paraphrased in German: they both proceed from Fortuny, but 
they have passed over Bavaria ; Mr. Currier sent from thence those vi- 


strangely enough to keep all eyes fixed on them. 


brating chords of color which we were asked to accept as landscapes, and 
which were certainly the principal sensation of the exhibition. Mr. 
Muhrmann, who has abandoned Munich for this city, contributed among 
many other important works the bust-picture of a ‘‘Sixteenth Century 
Gentleman,” which, without much extravagance in style, was a notable 





ized heretofore in any criticisms on artistic methods. 
found, to our knowledge, in the shops of artists’ material ; but they will 
A use has just been found in esthe- 
A manufacturer of heavy 


not keep out of them much longer. 
tics for these soothing but utilitarian sheets. 
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Girlhood. Large 12mo, $2 50 
ROSCHER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Two 


vols. 8vo, $7 


GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOPA- 
dia Svo, $5 
“Man ngle articles are worth the price of the work, and there 
are very few households in which the compilation, as a whole, 
would not have a daily usefulness."’"—Nation 


LEISURE-HOUR SERIES. 

(16mo, $1 each.) 
HARDY’S RETURN OF THE 
FOTHERGILL’S THI 


NATIVE. 
FIRST VIOLIN, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





BR VDER e Nation. convenient for receiv- 

i t ers, also for permanent binder. Holds 
one halt-cloth, 2¢ cents (stamps 
If se Addr THE NATION, Be < 25, 
New York 


They are not to be 
work. 


disported themselves 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
AUTHORIZED REPRINTS 
OF THE 
British Quarterly, London, Edinburgh, and West- 
minster Quarterly Reviews for Fanuary, 

AND 


Blackwooa's Magazine for Fanuary and February. 


Terms, delivered free : Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a year; 


Blackwood and any one Review, 87; Blackwood and two Reviews, 
$10; Blackwood and three Reviews, 813; any three Reviews, $10; 
the four Reviews, $12; Blackwood and four Reviews, §:5. 

City orders by letter or postal promptly attended to, numbers de- 


livered, and bills co!lected without trouble to the subscriber. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


41 Barclay Street, New York 


Cushing s Manual 


Or PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


und debate in deliberative assemblies. This 
suthority 1m all the United States, and is an indis- 
I r every member of a deliberative body, as a 
» tormality and legality of any proceeding 

authoritative expounder of American 


roceeding 


j i printed from new plates, just published. 
e by all booksellers. Sent by mailonreccipt 





price 


FHOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Stree 


t, Boston 





union of the luminous sketch and the realistically modelled finished 
In their whole exhibit, we should observe, these four contributors 


radicatisms and technicalities which made 


Whistler seem rather sane and commonplace. 


Special Announcement. 


GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO.,, 
AUCTIONEERS. 


The Brinley Library. 





NOW ON EXHIBITION AT CLINTON HALL, BY 
CARD ONLY, 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY COLLECTED 
BY THE LATE GEORGE BRINLEY, 
Esq., Hartford, Conn. Part One. 





The Sale will commence MONDAY, March 10. 
daily, 3.30 and 7.30 P.M. 


Two sessions 





“It is no exaggeration to assert that this Catalogue describes 
more rare and important books relative to America than all the 
auctions made in New York during the last fifteen years."—W. Y. 
Tribune 


“Rare and costly books—Mr, Brinley’s matchless collection o! 


the rarest and most precious early-printed American books."”— 
N.Y. Times. 

















